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R. LLOYD GEORGWP’S speeches at the Liberal 

M Conference last week did much to force to 
the front the great problem of the future 

relations of the Liberal and Labour parties. In these 
columns it has often been discussed, but in general, 
throughout the Liberal and Labour press, it has 
hitherto been rather shyly dealt with. Obviously it 
ought to be considered and discussed with the utmost 
frankness, for it is of all political problems whatsoever 
with which we are immediately concerned, clearly 
the most important. After the General Election of 
next summer it is not merely possible but probable 
that the situation of January, 1924, will recur—with 
no party in the House of Commons possessing a majority. 
Liberal-Labour co-operation in some form or other 
will then be unavoidable. This unpalatable prospect 
is at last being faced and Labour leaders are somewhat 
belatedly accepting 1. «and considering it. Several 
ways of dealir_ such a situation are possible, but 
all of them would involve some sort of willing or un- 
willing co-operation between the two parties—for 
everyone knows that Liberal co-operation with the 
Tories is not really thinkable, except in some extreme 
temporary emergency. That being so it certainly 
seems a pity that the inevitable Liberal-Labour entente 
should not begin before instead of after the Election, 
since with some reasonable give-and-take arrangement 
in the matter of constituencies to be fought there is no 
doubt at all that the Conservative party could be 
reduced in the next House of Commons to very small 


proportions indeed. 
* * 7 


According to the latest advices from Zagreb and 
Belgrade there has been a definite improvement 





during the past week in Serbo-Croat relations. The 
recent mecting of the Serbian Radicals, which resulted 
in the censure of M. Vukitchevitch, has paved the 
way for an understanding between the two peoples. 
After an interval of nearly four months Croat politicians 
have been seen in Belgrade, and we understand that 
liberal concessions were promised to Croatian demands 
for Home Rule. Most important of all these indications 
is the news that King Alexander is to pay a State visit 
to Zagreb and other Croatian towns at the beginning 
of next month. He is hardly likely to take this step 
without the ground having been carefully prepared in 
advance. What form the Serbian concessions will take 
is not yet clear, but it is generally assumed that the 
present Cabinet of Dr. Koroshetz, reconstructed perhaps 
through the elimination of its Vukitchevitch supporters, 
will be allowed to bring in the budget and other pressing 
legislation. Early next year, it is said, Parliament , 
would be dissolved and new elections held under the 
supervision of a neutral Government of Serbs and 
Croats. The first task of the new Skupshtina would 
be to amend the constitution so as to satisfy a sub- 
stantial part of Croatia’s demand for decentralisation. 
Although the Croats still refuse to enter the Parliament 
house, the outlook is better than it has been for some 


time. 
* * * 


In an interview with Eugen Rakosi, the veteran 
Hungarian writer, Mussolini is reported to have stated 
that, although he stands by his previous declaration 
in favour of a revision of the Treaty of Trianon, he is 
definitely opposed to a Hapsburg restoration in Hungary. 
This news will cause consternation not only amongst 
the Legitimists, but also amongst the numerous Hun- 
garians who have learnt to look on the Duce as their 
special champion. It is difficult, however, to imagine 


how any Hungarian could have expected a different 
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answer from the Fascist leader. It is one thing for 
Mussolini to support a government which is in many 
respects an imitation of his own. A Hapsburg restor- 
ation in Hungary is quite another matter, because it 
implies a possible menace to Italy, and, where Italian 
interests are involved, the Duce has always shown 
himself as fierce and resolute a sabre-rattler as any 
pre-war Prussian Imperialist. A kingdom without a 
king is indeed an anomaly, but we are inclined to 
think that much water will flow down the Danube 
before Hungary herself can agree on a candidate whom 
her neighbours will allow her to accept. 
* x x 

The other day, Sir Robert Wallace, Chairman of 
the London Sessions, in sentencing two motorists 
found guilty of “‘ being drunk in charge of a motor- 
var,’ suggested that in his opinion there ought to be 
a law prohibiting motorists from taking any intoxicants 
whatever. This obiter dictum—implying incidentally 
that Sir Robert, holding such extreme views, is hardly 
a proper person to preside over trials of this class— 
is not, of course, likely to be taken seriously in any 
quarter. Its absurdity is patent. The law he desires 
would be difficult to draft and impossible to enforce, 
besides being intrinsically ridiculous. The really im- 
portant question from the public point of view is why 
we should be obliged to listen to absurdities of this 
kind from any Bench in a Court of Justice. Such 
utterances tend to bring Justice itself into contempt. 
Our judges and magistrates rightly hold positions of 
very great security. They can be removed only by 
processes which are so elaborate as to be impracticable 
save in cases of the most gross error or malfeasance 
But there ought to be a definite age—not exceeding 
three score years and ten—at which judges and magis- 
trates alike should automatically retire. Such a rule 
would no doubt involve the loss of men who, like the 
late Lord Halsbury, were fully qualified to sit on the 
Bench up to the day of their death. But such men 
are few, and the advantages of some rule of this kind 
would seem far to outweigh its disadvantages. At 
the present moment we do not think that the retire- 
ment of all judges and magistrates who have passed 
the age of seventy would involve any disadvantages 
at all—and it would certainly be of public advantage 
in several cases which we need not specify. 

x x * 

The Australian strike seems, as we write, to be 
fizaling out. Desperate efforts are being made by the 
Die-hard Trade Unionists in Melbourne to keep it going ; 
but the odds have been against them from the beginning, 
and the number of “ volunteers”? has grown to such 
formidable proportions that the fight is clearly hopeless. 
In other places its hopelessness had, of course, been 
recognised long ago, for the Federal Government was 
firm, the political section of Labour was cold, and the 
Unions were a house divided against itself. The 
strike, which was fomented by the Communists or 
Left wing elements, was a bad piece of tactics, for it 
was a defiance of an award of the Arbitration Court, and 
the issue was not big enough to rally the Australian 
Labour movement as a whole against an institution 
which it believes in. What gained the strikers some 
general measure of sympathy, however, was the new 
Transport Workers’ Act rushed through by Mr. Bruce. 
This Act provides for the compulsory registration and 


licensing of all waterside workers, which may very well 
be a sound regulation for the industry. But it also aims 
a deliberate blow at Trade Unionism by the status and 
protection it gives to the “free labourer.’’ That, as 
nobody who understands the ideals and policy of Trade 
Unionism needs to be reminded, means not merely 
a private grievance for the waterside workers, but 
a challenge to the whole Labour movement. The 
chailenge is, of course, not one that can be met by a 
strike. 
* * * 

The District Councils of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
have been added to the numerous bodies which have 
registered strong objection to the Government’s de- 
rating proposals. They criticise them, first, on the 
ground that Yorkshire stands to lose seriously in 
the proposed redistribution of grants, and that the 
Government ought to make good to each authority 
directly the loss in revenue caused by de-rating; 
secondly, on the ground that any proposal to substitute 
block grants for percentage grants is objectionable ; 
and thirdly because, in their view, the suggested new 
money in relief of rates—£5,000,000—is grossly in- 
adequate. It is further urged in their memorandum 
on the scheme that the de-rating issue ought to be 
separated entirely from the proposals for reorganising 
either local government areas or the general system of 
local government finance. We quote these views, 
not only because Yorkshire is a most important area, 
both economically and politically, but also as largely 
typical of the reception accorded to the scheme in many 
industrial areas. Mr. Snowden, in a speech the other 
day, went so far as to describe the entire reform scheme 
as a complete “fiasco.” Even if this statement 
contains some exaggeration, it is clear that its reception 
has been exceedingly mixed, and that the preponderant 
body of opinion among local authorities is against most 
of its financial provisions. Even the manufacturers 
do not appear to be enthusiastic about it; and 
certainly there are no signs of the brisk industrial 
revival promised by Government spokesmen as _ the 
result merely of announcing tts advent. 

* x * 

The Government is certainly not encouraging its 
agricultural supporters in the belief that the benefit 
of the de-rating scheme will accrue to the farmers. 
At Sutton Bridge in Lincolnshire, where the local 
Council leases some land for allotments from the 
Ministry of Agriculture, great indignation and some 
amusement have been caused by the receipt of a 
letter from the Ministry announcing that the rent 
will be increased from £55 to £76. “In fixing this 
rent,” the letter states, “the Ministry have taken 
into consideration the fact that next year no rates will 
be payable in respect of agricultural land.”” Yet how 
many Conservative speakers in recent weeks have been 
assuring the farmer that he, and not the landlord, will 
get the benefit of rating relief. Perhaps he will— 
until his lease runs out; but nothing can be more 
certain than that, as rents have to be fixed anew, the 
landlord will become the beneficiary. So prompt con- 
firmation of this from so authoritative a source could 
hardly have been expected. Presumably, someone 


at the Ministry of Agriculture has made a tactical 
Even if the rent was to be increased, it was 
But the blunder is 


blunder. 
tactless to mention the cause. 
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hardly one that can be retracted; for, even if the 
Ministry were to agree not to raise the rent, that would 
not alter the fact that, on its own clear recognition, 


the natural course is to raise it. Even the merest 


beginner in economics has, of course, known that from 


the start; but the farmers are likely to take more 
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pref ut they cannot be expected to acquiesce 
in the trade and other prosperous sections 
carrying on their work with very cheap labour—as 
they are now doing—because the groups nearer the 
Margin of profit can afford no more. They are thus 
ariven to claim differential rates based, not on the 


motor 


skill required, but on the ability of each section to pay. 
" . © . . ba 
What the employers will say to this revised demand 


remains to be seen; but admittedly present engineering 
Wages are on the whole far too low, and, wherever 
possible, immediate steps ought to be taken to raise 
them to a better level. 


Discontent on the railways is evidently growing ; 
and Mr. Gore, the President of the National Union of 
Railwaymen, has now launched a strong attack on the 
methods adopted by the companies, and especially by 
the London, Midland and Scottish Railway. Part of 
the trouble arises over the institution of short time and 
the dismissal of workers, in violation, it is alleged, of 
the recent agreement under which the railway Trade 


Unions conditionally accepted a reduction in vages. 








The reduction, it is urged, was explicitly adopted in 
order to avert dismissals: but the dismissals and the 
short time are happening all the same. Mr. Gore 
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ground in protesting that his co-religionists have not 


een given “a fair crack of the whip,” as they say in 
Ister, but it is doubtful if his refusal is good tactics. 
Craigavon is not likely to be seriously embarrassed 
r. Devlin’s decision, and the zealots who salt their 
polities with sectarianism show no signs of being 
impressed. On the other hand, there is a real danger 
that the large body of Unionists who dislike the present 
Government and might respond to a strong lead will 
interpret the declaration as an admission that Northern 
Nationalism has little or nothing to offer Northern 
Protestants. As the official Opposition the National 
League would be compelled to frame a policy on broad 
lines; should it remain a back-bench group the odds 
are that its zealots, some of whom scarcely trouble 
to conceal their dislike of Mr. Devlin, will succeed in 
limiting its mandate to an agitation for the relief of 
purely Catholic grievances. 
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BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


‘ ,' y E are now about to enter on the second decade 
of the ‘“ world peace,” and one must be a 
Mark Tapley to take a very cheerful view of 
the prospect. Of course, in these ten years there has 
been a good deal of clearing up and settling down. 
The victims of the war—and the victors—have struggled 
out of the worst of their messes. We have muddled 
through crises and revolutions, economic, political or 
military. The old fierce passions of the war have died 
away, and something has been done to take the edge 
off the newer hatreds engendered by the peace. The 
League of Nations is established, and its machinery 
looks to be in working order; Mr. Kellogg has even 
persuaded us all to outlaw war. Near and Middle 
Eastern discontents have been remedied, and in the 
Far East the outlook is at last more promising. But 
for all this Europe is still sick. That in itself would 
be no ground for anxiety, if it only meant that the period 
of convalescence was not complete. But it does not 
mean only that. What is serious is that in the hands 
of the present doctors the patient is threatened with a 
relapse. It is not long since the air was full of the 
“Locarno spirit,” plans for a Franco-German rap- 
prochement were making headway, Germany was wel- 
comed enthusiastically at Geneva, and even the heathen 
—in Russia and Italy and the Balkans—seemed to be 
raging less furiously together. To-day men are mutter- 
ing the phrases of the old diplomacy—alliances, ententes, 
balance of power. The Assembly of the League of 
Nations, bewildered, disgruntled, and impotent, listens 
to the representatives of the Great Powers exchanging 
threats, thinly disguised as friendly warnings. It 
takes note of a furtive pact, which must inevitably 
prove an obstacle to disarmament, and might result 
in a new competition in armament building. Germany 
is again disappointed of her legitimate hopes, and 
incited to counsels of despair. America is irritated. 
The Bolsheviks are confirmed in their expectations of 
trouble which they will do their best to make worse ; 
Signor Mussolini is watching for the chance of 
aggrandising Italy. 

Who is to blame for this state of affairs? It is easy 
to see the villain of the piece in France, with her fears 
and suspicions, her mania for security, and her deter- 
mination to be the boss in Europe. But for Englishmen 
it may be more salutary to look nearer home, and to 
ask how much of the responsibility rests on us. The 
answer which Germany would give to that question is 
shown pretty clearly in the letter from Baron von 
Rheinbaben, which we print in another column of this 
issue. And we have, unfortunately, only too much 
evidence that the German view of British policy is 
widely held throughout the world. Let us say at once 
that we do not believe it is a correct view. England 
has not forgotten the Locarno spirit, or dropped “ the 
policy of 1925” in favour of the policy either of a 
renewal of the Entente Cordiale or of isolation from the 
affairs of Europe. But what we have done—and what 
the Germans and everybody who wants peace can 
fairly reproach us with—is to fail to rise to our responsi- 
bilities. It needs no argument to show that in the 
trinity of Great Powers in Western Europe Great Britain 
holds a peculiar position, a position both of trust and 
authority. She has no cause to fear either of the others ; 


she has long forgotten her hatred of Germany—and 
indeed, that hatred never went really deep. She has 
nothing whatsoever to gain, and everything to lose, 
from bad relations between Germany and France. By 
virtue of her position, therefore, she is designed by 
Providence, so to speak, as a mediator between them, 
and in her own interest she should be eager to play the 
role. That is the belief of the overwhelming majority 
of the people of this country, regardless of the party 
they belong to. But our misfortune is that we are 
cursed with a Government which does not represent 
public opinion. 

It is not that Mr. Baldwin and his colleagues want 
war; they do not. It is not that they are unfriendly 
to Germany; they are not. What is the matter with 
them is stupidity rather than wickedness. But that, 
alas ! does not lessen the mischief they will do; for in 
politics, as we know, blunders may be worse than 
crimes. And the conduct of our Foreign Ministers and 
their henchmen has for some time past consisted of 
little else than blunders. The latest of them—the 
tragi-comedy of the Anglo-French naval pact—shows 
up the fundamental weakness of Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain, his exaggerated sentimental Francophilism, and 
the blindness and subservience that result from it. 
But Sir Austen Chamberlain also serves—and serves 
willingly, we must suppose—another set of masters, 
the admirals and lawyers who tell him that arms are 
better than arbitration. And so he has succeeded in 
establishing a reputation in Europe as the protagonist 
of reaction. It is an undeserved reputation; for, 
apart from the fact that his heart is full of good inten- 
tions, he is too timid to be a real leader in anything. 
Of the qualities of Lord Cushendun as a Foreign Minister 
there is, of course, nothing to be said, for he has none. 

A foreigner who was not familiar with the personnel 
of Mr. Baldwin’s Government might perhaps hope 
to see a new man at the Foreign Office who would man- 
age things a little better. But we know the vanity of 
that hope. Even if Mr. Baldwin realised the serious- 
ness of the situation — and we have no reason to think 
he does—he has no fit person at his disposal. Lord 
Birkenhead indeed might have filled the post, for, with 
all his faults, he has brains and courage. But he has 
gone to the City. And of those who are left, old or 
young, big or little, who would be anything more than 
a bad joke at Downing Street? There is, however, 
another reason which makes us despair of any great 
change for the better so long as Mr. Baldwin’s party 
remains in power. Mr. Baldwin’s party, so far as we 
can see, is not concerned that this country should play 
the part that it ought to, and in the way that it ought 
to, in the pacification of Europe. Conservatives do not 
desire war any more than do Socialists or Liberals. 
But they are far less willing to take the proper measures 
to prevent it. They believe in the League of Nations, 
of course; but they believe rather more heartily in 
guns. They believe that French fears of Germany are 
foolish ; but they are afraid to offend France by 
showing that belief too plainly. They know that Russia 
outside the pale is a nuisance if not a danger ; but they 
will make no effort to bring Russia inside. And since 


they are the party of the Right, they naturally have 
sections on the extreme flank to which concessions must 
be made, and which will at best hold a Conservative 
Government back and at worst push it into reaction. 
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Militarists, Imperialists, anti-Bolsheviks, anti-Leaguers, 
are a small fraction of the British people. But they are 
a substantial fraction of the Tory Party, and their 
influence is plain enough in British diplomacy to-day. 
They are not allowed their heads, it is true, but they are 
placated with a policy of compromise or drift which is 
as far from “ realism”’ as it is from the “ idealism ”’ 
that they despise, and which has brought the prestige 
of Great Britain down almost to zero. 

This policy, we can assure Herr von Rheinbaben, is 
not the policy of the British people, and we have strong 
hopes that it will not be the policy of the next British 
Government. The Labour and Liberal parties are to a 
man against it, and many Conservatives, we believe, will 
show by their votes at the general election that they 
have had enough of it. There can be little doubt about 
the course that this eountry ought to pursue. The true 
policy of Great Britain, as Mr. MacDonald said in his 
speech in Berlin the other day, “is not the policy of 
alliances with any particular nations. It is a policy 
of friendship with all nations.”” That implies, we take 
it, that we must untie ourselves quite definitely from 
the apron-strings of France, even at the risk of being 
blackguarded and booed by the journalists and music- 
hall artists of Paris. It means that we must show our 
friendship for Germany by deeds as well as words— 
beginning at once with the evacuation of the Rhine- 
land. It means a new endeavour to come to terms with 
Russia, and to put an end to our wrangling with the 
United States. And as regards our attitude to the 
League of Nations it means something very different 
from the present Government’s lip-service—if lip- 
service is the right word: ‘ Stab-in-the-back ’’ would 
be a juster one for the behaviour of the British delega- 
tion at the Ninth Assembly. All this, and more, is 
demanded of us in our own as well as in other people’s 
interest. It is a task that needs only a little courage 
and common sense, but a little more, we fear, than 
Mr. Baldwin and his friends possess. It is possible that 
they have learnt a lesson from the naval pact mess, and 
that no further idiocies of that sort will mark the last 
months of their administration. But there is small 
chance of Europe being cured of its sickness until 
Doctor Baldwin is dismissed. 


THE AMERICAN CAMPAIGN 


N the brief interval of a fortnight before the election 
I of the President it is unlikely that anything can 
happen in the United States to make a sudden change 

in the situation. In that land of a vast electorate, subject 
to storms of popular feeling, it is commonly said that in the 
last stage of a presidential fight any miracle may occur and 
a shattering surprise be announced on the first Tuesday of 
November. But as a matter of historic fact, no such 
miracle has happened in an electoral campaign for more 
than forty years. The forces that determine the result 
take shape normally during the summer, within a few weeks 
of the choice of candidates. It is therefore difficult to 
imagine any event that could now make any material 
difference to the destiny of Governor Al Smith, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for the Presidency. His personality is the 
one issue of the campaign. Political opinions have become 
of relatively little importance. Mr. Herbert Hoover as 
an individual can hardly be said to count. The sole 
question of any vital consequence is the question whether 
Al Smith, the Catholic Governor of New York, can be 


entrusted with the great office of President of the United 
States. And, if we are to accept the evidence provided by 
the American press, supplemented by the judgment of the 
American business public as embodied in the betting books 
of the New York Stock Exchange, the answer is that he 
cannot. Mr. Hoover, we are assured, is already as good as 
elected with a majority not less than that of Coolidge in 
1924 or of Harding in 1920. 


The personal contrast between the two leading candidates 
(for the Socialist, Mr. Norman Thomas, can hardly look for 
more than a million votes, out of some 35 millions) remains 
after four months of the campaign no less remarkable than 
it was at the outset. Mr. Hoover stands at the centre of a 
great party organisation that works with the minimum of 
assistance from the Republican candidate. The party 
managers are anxious most of all that their man should 
not commit himself upon any concrete matter. Mr. 
Hoover is altogether with them, although he has declared 
that the election is being fought upon “ the issues.”” Those 
issues, whatever they may be, he has not defined or even 
recognised. He stands upon Prosperity, the protective 
tariff, and “ the Coolidge policies.” American Prosperity, 
he argues, is the creation of the Republican Administration, 
with the assistance of the tariff; and he ignores the well- 
known fact that, in so far as Mr. Coolidge has any policies 
of his own, they are disliked by the majority of his party, 
and have been opposed by the Republicans in Congress. 
As a campaigner Mr. Hoover has displayed only one quality 
—caution. He is timid and inexpressive, and he takes 
refuge in sounding platitudes ; while on the rare occasions 
when, avoiding generalities, he has said anything definite, 
he has either been guilty of plain inaccuracy or else has 
fallen into a singular infelicity of speech. Upon inter- 
national questions, for example, Mr. Hoover is in a pecu- 
liarly difficult and vulnerable position. In the campaign 
of 1920 he was avowedly in favour of America’s adhesion 
to the League of Nations. As Republican candidate in 
1928 he accepts the isolationist creed. As America’s leading 
economic statesman, he has a special responsibility in 
respect of the European war debts; but the fact is that 
there is hardly a recorded utterance of his on this subject 
which has not tended to enhance the international difficul- 
ties that are inherent in the debts. Before the funding 
operations in which Britain led the way five years ago, 
Mr. Hoover asserted that more than 90 per cent. of the 
money owing to the United States on the war account was 
collectable ; and in his latest statement, made in a cam- 
paign speech the other day, he denied that the payments 
made to America were being squeezed out of the European 
peoples, and added that the debts could be paid out of the 
money now being spent by Americans on this side of the 
Atlantic. The British public is not directly concerned in 
Mr. Hoover’s statements on the war-debt situation, for the 
simple reason that the Harding Administration, of which 
Mr. Hoover was a leading member, made with the Bonar 
Law Government in 1923 the settlement to which we have 
so far conformed and which we intend to fulfil. But 
Mr. Hoover’s view, and the use he is making of it in the 
campaign, is manifestly important since, if it is to be 
taken as anything more than a platform gesture, it implies 
in the Republican candidate for the Presidency a harder 
conception of the debt-settlement policy than that ex- 
hibited towards France and the other Continental debtors 
by President Coolidge and Mr. Mellon. For the rest, in 
conducting his campaign Mr. Hoover is following the line 
that was marked out for him. He is making as few platform 
speeches as possible, for the party managers frankly recog 
nise his singular lack of oratorical capacity. Their hope is 
that the Republican candidate’s prudential appeals over 


the wireless may counteract the effect of Al Smith’s electric 
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energy, abounding humour, and delight in every form of 
debate. Mr. Hoover, it was realised from the start, was 
shown 


unable to meet his opponent in the field. He has 


himself completely subservient to the interests that dominate 
the Republican party machine ; and he has carried on with 
his electoral 


activities as though Al Smith did not exist. 
But the election turns, as we have said, upon Governor 


Al Smith and upon him alon It is he who forces the pace 
it is his personality that fills the n Wspapers. ‘There can 
be no doubt about it: the American public is re lig in 
its poss sion of Al Smith, m ly becau {01 » many 
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Tammany label is one that ean be used against him with 
dea ly ce ‘t in the farming States and through the small 
towns. It has been stated in many quarters that Prohibi- 
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tion is no longer in the fo1 was during the earlier 
That may be so; but the Dry 

erywhere organised ; they are predominant in 
the West and South, and t 


of militant 


stages of the campaign. 
forces are e\ 
hey are in alliance with the armies 
Protestantism, which were mobilised as soon 
as the Democratic nomination was given to Al Smith. He 
stands as the Catholic candidate for the Presidency, in a 
land where, over wide stretches of its area, the spirit of 
Protestantism as we know it in Ulster is the spirit of the 
whole community. The United States was built upon a 
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Republic, though 
Protestant and has so remained. 


1iominal separation of Church and State; but the federal 
‘atheist ’ in legal phraseology, was 
‘Twenty years ago it was 


ilmost unimaginable that a Catholic could be Governor of 
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of the adult world ? Though they are not altogether easy 
to separate one from another, they seem to fall into three 
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Social Imagination, Attitude to Authority, an: 1e Sense 


of Brotherhood or Solidarity. 

1 will take first certain points in which the ex-elementary 
boy seems to have the worst of the comparison. But 
let me say in advance that when I speak of his “ char- 
acteristics ” I am speaking of ways of thinking that are, 
in my opinion, quickly alterable in a suitable environment. 
After a few years of being educated together in free con- 
ditions, I can find practically no difference in these respects 
between boys of the most widely differing antecedents. 
The notion that there are certain “ public school virtues ” 
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which can only be acquired by boys whose parents possess 
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an income of more than, say, £1,000 a year has no sanction 
in my experience—it would, in fact, be too silly to mention, 
if it were not so widely held, and acted upon. 

In what I have called Social Imagination the ex-elemen- 
tary boy is undoubtedly inferior as a rule at the age of 
twelve or thirteen to the ex-preparatory boy. He is both 
less able to conceive himself as a member of a group, or 
team, and also, after he has arrived at this conception, 
he is commonly less able to do justice to the claims of 
other groups. I think we must admit that, though games 
may play too important a part in the preparatory boy’s 
life, they do give him a strong sense of fair play and justice 
as between “ sides” and parties. He is ready, at any rate 
within the limits of his conventions, to apply the same 
standard of fairness to the other side as to his own. Anyone 
who has studied the difference between the crowds that 
watch League Football and those that watch inter-public 
school matches will know what I mean. The two ways 
of regarding the opposite side are utterly different. Still 
more different are the two ways of regarding the referee ! 
I admit that when transferred to the politics of the wider 
world the standard of the sportsman is not always main- 
tained; but it has its value. My experience is that the 
preparatory school boy has usuatly learnt in the close life 
of his boarding school to think habitually, though no 
doubt very crudely and conventionally, of people and 
actions as being useful or the reverse to the community. 
On the other hand we must remember that this membership 
of a boarding school is often thrust upon preparatory 
school boys before they are ready for it, and that its con- 
ventions tend to erystallise, and to assume an altogether 
disproportionate weight in the boy’s mind. 

I include in “ Social Imagination ” the ability to think 
of a community personaliy, and to recognise the existence 
of moral obligations between it and oneself. We should 
treat its possessions as scrupulously as those of a private 
individual. One of the tests is the way in which we regard 
the waste of public property. 
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As it happens the life of the school that I know best 
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provides me with many examples of how the ex-elementary 


as alien, or, to put it 


boy naturally looks upon authority 
himself with authority than with an offender against it. 
It is my practice (partly in order to develop some of the 
qualities that we have mentioned) to hand over certain 
departments of the school life to the boys themselves to 
govern through their general meeting, where the fullest 
discussion takes place, and a judicial body called the 
Council. Authority, therefore, in this sphere is that of the 
boys themselves. The question sometimes arises of 
punishing offenders against the rules of the general meeting, 
not, as a rule, vindictively, but by some kind of useful work 
or rest.tution. There is sometimes opposition to punish- 
ment, not in any given case, but to punishment in general, 
and, speaking roughly, I should almost always expect this 


another way, how much less easy he finds it to identify 








to come from ex-elementary boys in their first years. 
There may be, of course, right reasons for opposing all 
punishment, but there may also be wrong ones. “I 
don’t blame him,” and “I don’t want to get him into 
trouble,” may be the expression of genuine loving kindness ; 
they may also cloak a good deal of confused and _anti- 
social thinking. 

I think that the two characteristics that I have mentioned 
are partly the cause of, and may be illustrated by, two 
charges that are often brought, sometimes in a very exag- 
gerated form, against the elementary boy. When I first 
started work which was to bring me into contact with the 
elementary boy I was warned by a number of self-appointed 
counsellors that in two respects in particular I should find 
him ethically inferior to the public school boy. (1) He 
would be less truthful—especially with regard to what is 
known in school life as ‘‘ owning up.” (2) He would 
“sneak”? or tell tales. The happy experience of eight 
years has convinced me that these statements—if unquali- 
fied—are cruel libels ;_ but there is enough truth in them to 
call for examination, and I believe we shall be able to 
relate these apparently individual characteristics to what 
we may call social qualities, 

As to “ owning up”’ it is probably true that, individual 
characteristics apart, the elementary boy finds it at first 
more diilicult. On the rare occasions when I ask for 
someone who has committed some error to give me _ his 
name, and there is no response, I should certainly be 
inclined to suspect that the offender was an clementary 
boy in his first or second year. The publie school boy's 
code in this respect is often very narrow, and conventional, 
but he does certainly find it harder to sit silent in response 
to the challenge. What lies behind this difference ? There 
are two factors, 1 am sure, one of which is a matter of 
imagination. The boy must feel that others are concerned 
beside himself, that it is intolerable that, owing to his 
silence, the innocent should be suspected, still more intoler- 
able that they should be punished. The other force that 
prevents a boy from sitting silently guilty is the feeling 
that “he trusts me, and I cannot abuse that trust.” 
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ween them 


reflects two opposite attitudes 


in the case of what he has been taught to regard as really 
grave, moral offenecs; the elementary boy, who might 
easily be prone to informing in regard to trivial things, 
would be the more opposed to it the graver the offence. 
The former, that is to say, will in the long run trust authority, 
or willat all events be less frightened of it than of the dangers 
lurking in certain kinds of misbehaviour; the latter 
looks upon authority as something alien, and likely to 
increase its severity in proportion to the gravity of the 
“crime.” Few, I imagine, will deny that the former 
attitude is the healthier one. 

There is one other possible cause of the attitude to 
authority that we have considered, to which I will make 
only brief reference. The more we study modern psychol- 
ogy, and the more we learn of the minds of those among 
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whom we live, the more we must realise how intimately 
the attitude of many people to authority is connected 
with early religious teaching. I mean, in particular, the 
first ideas that children acquire about the Deity. These 
ideas are often extraordinarily crude, and exercise a 
pernicious influence throughout life. I certainly hold no 
brief for the early religious instruction given to boys of 
the preparatory school type, and I have no special prejudice, 
I hope, against the Sunday School; but I do think that, 
on the whole, the son of the better-to-do parents is in this 
respect more fortunate. 

There is one last point in which it seems to me that the 
elementary boy compares unfavourably. I put it forward 
quite tentatively, because I do not feel that I have enough 
data to risk a generalisation. It is what I may call his 
greater ‘‘ suggestibility.”” I am inclined to think that, 
age for age, he is a good deal more the obedient slave of 
mass-suggestion, rumour, and the headline. I believe 
it is partly the result of a too sharp reaction against the 
old literary and grammatical education. The study of 
the meaning of words and their exact use is an excellent 
prophylactic against the headline and the “ caption.” 
In an age when the power of the press, the cinema, and 
other forms of propaganda is so enormous, this suggestibility 
may be a grave danger. 

I have dealt at some length with the elementary boy’s 
characteristic weaknesses, for those of us, at any rate, 
who are engaged in the work of education will find more 
profit in studying those weaknesses with a view to their 
correction than in contemplating his virtues. But let 
me add that in the past eight years, before which I knew 
little of the boy from the elementary school, I have 
come to entertain a very great respect for his virtues, and 
to feel that the weaknesses that I have discussed are 
comparatively easily remediable. With regard to what I 
have called earlier the Sense of Brotherhood, the elementary 
boy is often potentially a far better citizen than the pre- 
paratory boy. He is far more free from the tyrannical 
power of convention. He is not continually stultified by 
that worship of “good form,” which may almost be 
described as the real religion of the great public schools. 
He is less conscious of the barriers that divide, and more 
conscious of our common humanity. He has a wholesome 
respect for honest work—manual or intellectual. With a 
more immediate experience of the simple economic facts 
of life, and, therefore, a sounder scale of values, the ele- 
mentary school boy brings to problems, when they are 
fairly set before him, a generosity and humanity from 
which the boy who is commonly reckoned his social superior 
is often precluded by the unnecessarily elaborate conditions 
of his home. In the qualities that make for day-to-day 
peaceful living in a closely knit community—patience, 
cheerfulness, kindness (more, perhaps, of action than of 
speech), and above all tolerance—I count the elementary 
boy definitely superior. 

He has, too, as a rule the great advantage of not having 
been sent away from home at the age of nine or ten, or 
even earlier, to the monastic preparatory school. He has 
been brought up with girls, not only at home, but also 
very often at his elementary school, and that means that 
he ought to have acquired an open and healthy attitude 
to the other sex before the dawn of sex-consciousness. 
If he has not done so, it is definitely the fault of his parents 
or teachers. This I believe to be the healthiest foundation, 
both for a right attitude to sex in the individual sense 
during adotescence, and for a sane and enlightened view 
of sex in the civic and political sense when he arrives at 
manhood. If I am right, that is a great point in favour 
of the elementary boy with regard to social training. What- 
ever may be the arguments for or against co-education 
during adolescence, I regard the case for it in earlier years 
as unanswerable. 

Changes in the internal organisation of schools may do 
something to improve our education for citizenship; so, 
too, may new methods of teaching and group management. 
Can there, however, be any great progress so long as we 
retain our present class divisions in education, and until 
in a national system of schools the children from all kinds 
of homes—tich and poor—are educated together? Inci- 
dentally, I believe that when that day comes, the boarding 
school for adolescent boys (not for children under twelve 


or thirteen) will play an important, though restricted, 
part. Meanwhile, it has been my great good fortune to 
be able to watch what we may call the two principal types 
of English boy being educated together in rather specially 
favourable surroundings. It is my firm conviction that, 
in such surroundings, each has—speaking generally—an 
equal amount to gain from contact with the other; and 
that when the two are educated together—not occasionally, 
and as an experiment, but normally, as part of a national 
system—they will contribute equally to forming a more 
generous, tolerant and enlightened conception of citizenship 
than our country has yet known. 


J. H. Srupson. 


MR. PEPYS 
M” PEPYS has long since taken his place in the 


company of the great English comic characters. 

He is in his own sphere as incomparable as 
Uncle Toby or Mr. Micawber. It is not surprising that he 
himself did not know that he was a comic character, but 
it is surprising that no one who knew him seems to have 
suspected him of being a comic character—one of the great 
comic characters of all time. To his contemporaries he 
was an efficient civil servant, a man interested in music and 
the theatre, of an all-round curiosity which was rewarded 
with the Presidency of the Royal Society—a man at once 
respectable and likeable, who gave a dinner once a year to 
celebrate the day on which he had been first cut from the 
stone. ‘“* He was,” says Evelyn in his Diary, “ universally 
beloved, hospitable, generous, learned in many things, 
skilled in music, a very great cherisher of learned men of 
whom he had the conversation.” Pepys’s wife, if she had 
written of him, might have added a few livelier strokes to 
the portrait, and some of the women to whom he made 
love might have added others livelier still. But to the mass 
of those who knew him he was, it seems likely, a man of 
many merits indeed, but not the delightfully eccentric 
scallywag we know him as to-day. 

Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, in his attractive volume, Samuel 
Pepys, in the English Men of Letters Series (Macmillan, 5s.), 
contends that ‘“*‘ Pepys the punctilious official is just as 
much Pepys as Pepys the Diarist”’; and we should cer- 
tainly relish the comedy of Pepys the Diarist less if we did 
not keep in mind Pepys the punctilious official who in secret 
committed it to paper. For the comedy is the comedy of 
one of the most engaging hypocrites who ever lived. Pepys 
is usually praised for his candour, and rightly so, but his 
candour is comic largely because it is the candour of a man 
who is, in no very base sense of the word, a hypocrite. 
Those Puritan preachers whose faith he had shared in his 
boyhood would certainly, if they had known the secrets 
of his life, have denounced him as a whited sepulchre. 
And he himself always retained something of the Puritan 
in his bosom, which made him almost as capable of being 
shocked as the preachers. He was shocked by the conduct 
of others, who behaved no worse than himself, and he 
mingled his own pleasure in his sins with prayers. He 
condemned King Charles for his “ horrid effeminacy,” 
meaning his love of women, and described him as “* coming 
privately from my Lady Castlemaine’s, which is a poor 
thing for a Prince to do.” ‘ The King,” he wrote, “ do 
still doat on his women even beyond all shame,” and again, 
‘** This lechery will never leave him,” and ‘* Nothing almost 
but bawdry at Court from top to bottom.” ‘“ He is,” as 
Mr. Ponsonby says, “ genuinely shocked at Charles’s 
improper stories.” If the Rev. Elmer Gantry behaved 


like this, we should regard it as the last proof of his odious 
hypocrisy, but, though Pepys was undoubtedly a hypocrite, 
we cannot somehow help looking on hypocrisy in him as a 
venial offence. 
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Nor was it merely that he condemned the King for be- 
having as he himself behaved at almost every opportunity. 
He was capable of being shocked even by the behaviour of 
women who allowed him to make love to them. There was 
Mrs. Penington, for instance, who permitted him to flirt 
with her “ very wantonly.” ‘“‘ Which,” comments Pepys, 
** methought was very strange, and I looked upon myself 
as a man mightily deceived in a lady ; for I could not have 
thought she could have suffered it, by her former discourse 
with me; so modest she seemed and I know not what.”’ 
It is as though his arm had slipped round Mrs. Penington 
without his knowledge, and, finding it there, he had said 
to her, “‘ Mrs. Penington, I’m surprised at you.” It is 
a Puritanical attitude not without parallel in the long 
history of the relations between the sexes. If Mr. Pepys 
had had a stronger sense of humour he would have laughed 
at himself for it. Luckily, he had very little sense of hu- 
mour, and described the incident in his Diary with a serious- 
ness which is supremely comic. Like Uncle Toby, he is 
all the more amusing because he himself does not see how 
amusing he is. 

Mr. Ponsonby protests that we shall get a false picture of 
Mr. Pepys if we confine our attention to those passages in 
his Diary which reveal “‘ the weaknesses and moral lapses 
which were not observed by his contemporaries,” and there 
is some truth in this. We should certainly know very little 
of Pepys if we did not read enough of his Diary to realise 
that, whatever his faults or failings, he was in a sense one 
of the most innocent human beings who ever lived. He 
preserves in a wicked world—in the wickedness of which he 
himself to some extent shared—something of the innocence 
of a child. His happiness is often more like the happiness 
of a child than of aman. ‘“ But Lord,” he writes, when he 
has been given a watch, “ to see how much of my old folly 
and childishness hangs on me still that I cannot forbear 
carrying my watch in my hand in the coach all this afternoon 
and seeing what o’clock it is one hundred times.” 
There is childish innocence of a still more exquisite kind 
in half his pleasures. Mr. Ponsonby quotes the wonderful 
description of the Sunday meeting on Epsom Downs in 
which Pepys writes: “‘ The women and W. Hewer and I 
walked upon the Downes where a flock of sheep was; and 
the most pleasant and innocent sight that ever I saw in my 
life—we find a shepherd and his little boy reading, far from 
any houses or sight of people, the Bible; so I made the 
boy read to me, which he did in the forced tone that 
children do usually read, that was mighty pretty, and then 
I did give him something.’ It is probable that thousands 
of Englishmen have given a child something as a reward 
for reading aloud a passage from the Bible, but it is doubtful 
if any other Englishman ever enjoyed listening to a little boy 
reading the Bible with the Epicurean relish of Mr. Pepys. 
His happiness on such occasions is the happiness of a child 
playing with a Noah’s Ark. He is a man infinitely easily 
pleased, and a man who is easily pleased always gives other 
people pleasure. Was Pepys not pleased even with the 
conversation of his Aunt Janes? and has he not made his 
pleasure immortal in the sentence: ‘‘ So to my brother’s, 
and there I found my aunt Janes, a poor, religious, well- 
meaning, good soul, talking of nothing but God Almighty, 
and that with so much innocence that mightily pleased 
me”? 

At the same time, Mr. Pepys’s charm is, as is usual with 
people we love, a many-sided charm. We have not one 
reason, but a thousand, for liking Dr. Johnson and Robert 
Burns; and, different though he was, we have almost as 
many for liking Mr. Pepys. There is a certain wealth of 
character in them all—the pounds, shillings and pence 
of virtues, errors and eccentricities. None of them can be 
summed up in a single noun or adjective. There is some- 


thing Protean in them that escapes definition. They are 
in no need of whitewashing, and those who would blacken 
them only show their ignorance of human nature. Such 
men are nature’s wonders, and we would not have them 
other than they are. This is not to say that we set them on 
a pedestal, but merely that, in a world of ordinary mortals, 
these particular mortals have made life more interesting 
for us. We accept them as they are, as we accept Hamlet 
and Falstaff, or the great characters in fiction. Pepys, the 
jealous husband, like Pepys the faithless husband, is now 
part of the world’s comedy. His foolish pangs, so candidly 
recorded in the diary, are the food of our pleasure. How 
delightful are those entries in which he tells us—or rather, 
tells the paper—of his groundless jealousy of Pembleton, 
the dancing master : 


. . then, by water (taking Pembleton with us) over the water to 
the Half-Way House, where we played at ninepins, and then my 
damned jealousy took fire, he and my wife being of a side, and I 
seeing of him take her by the hand in play, though I now believe he 
did (it) only in passing sport. 

Pepys at the age of twenty-two had married a girl of 
fifteen, and the story of their married life has the same 
paradoxical quality as his character. It is the story of the 
devotion of a treacherous man, or, if you prefer it, of the 
treachery of a devoted man. As Mr. Ponsonby writes: 


They quarrel over trivialities, over the dog, over cooking, over 
clothes, over jewels, over the accounts, and incessantly over ser- 
vants. It always seems dangerously near permanent incompata- 
bility, specially when twice he pulls her nose and gives her a bad 
blow on the eye. But in between the quarrels there are invariable 
notes of appreciation, praise and affection ; the flare-up never lasts 
for more than a day or two. 


It, perhaps, shows a want of sympathy with Mrs. Pepys 
that we should take her woes so lightly, but we should no 
more think of applying the standard of the Ten Command- 
ments to the conduct of the respectable Civil Servant than 
to the conduct of a favourite cat. Industrious, secretive, 
economical, amorous—‘* Music and women,” he confesses, 
“TI cannot but give way to, whatever my business is ’’— 
he fights as a cat fights and purrs as a cat purrs. If one 
calls him a hypocrite, one does so admiringly and as though 
one were calling him by a pet name. Possibly it is his prose 
—that ingenuous prose that is a butterfly-net for every 
significant detail in the day’s happenings—that disarms 
criticism. More probably it is his truthfulness—the truth- 
fulness of a liar who told the truth as thousands of honest 
men have tried to tell it but in vain. v. ¥. 


IN PRAISE OF SMALLHOLDERS 


OU may read in the ninth chapter of Ecclesiastes 

} of a certain poor wise man who by his wisdom 
delivered a besieged city, ‘‘ yet no man remembered 

that same poor man.” In this country the city of agricul- 
ture has been besieged and bulwarks have been built 
against it; if certain poor wise men have not succeeded 
in delivering it, they have at least prolonged the siege 
and delayed the capitulation and nobody remembers 
those same poor men—they are called smallholders. You 
find to-day, throughout Great Britain, that the land in their 
keeping produces more food to the acre and employs 
more labour to the acreage than any other in the country, 
and while farmers as a class are proclaiming the imminent 
downfall of their industry, potential smallholders are 
waiting in a queue many thousands deep for county councils 
to give them a chance to show that husbandry is worth 
while. Councils as a class are cautious rather than sym- 
pathetic. Under the latest Act they are responsible for 
25 per cent. of any loss incurred on statutory holdings, 
so they magnify difficulties and move as slowly as possible, 
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There is more than sufficient neglected land of fair quality 
in this country to-day to provide settlement for all who 
seek and are qualified to make good use of it. Could it 
be given as required, food production in these islands would 
be increased to an extent worth notice. Why then is the 
smallholder hampered at every turn, provided all too often 
with bad land that is rented at’ far more than its agri- 
cultural value? I have been at pains to find out and 
have come to certain definite conclusions. 

In the first place there is the farmer’s latent hostility. 
He does not wish to see the revival of the yeoman class 
that he broke up more than a hundred years ago in the 
e knows that many of the 


interests of cheap labour. H 
men who work for him, in return for the statutory minimum 
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labour regardless of the hours. men 


hard to come by; this condition would obtain again. 
There are plenty of farmers on the county councils, there 
is an agricultural! committee—and the smallholder is held up. 

Landowners who hunt and shoot, a diminishing body, 


landlords who let their sport, an ever-increasing body, 


eye the smallholder with suspicion and dislike. He is a 
poultry-keeper and they see no justification for such an 


occupation when, in return for a little over twenty miilion 
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these views one may Dr. Ruston, the 


economist of Leeds University, who tells us that in Denmark 


quote 
the holders under 25 acres put out, pro rata, 50 per cent. 


more food than those ranging from 50 to 75, and twice as 


much as the farms of 250 acres and over. It is not necessary 
to go so far away as Denmark; example of the value and 
utility of the smallholding may be found so close to home 
There the family farm, generally a holding of 


as Wales. 


forty to eighty acres, supports parents and children. They 
all work very hard and the reward is scanty, because they 
are at the mercy of higglers and dealers, but they appear 
to enjoy their life, or at least to be well content with it, 
They do carry on and they have weathered the storm that 
has raged so furiously on the large farms. They have little 
money and few of the amenities of life, but they get enough 
to eat, and call no man master—it is this last named condi- 
tion that provides the source of a satisfaction that atones 
for much hardship. 

It may be doubted whether fifty acres is sufficient for a 
smallholding that is intended to serve as a family farm, 
Eighty would appear to be a more reasonable limit, and it 
is well that the first business of the owner or tenant should 
be to grow food for home consumption and to market the 
surplus. In many parts of the world this is the rule, and 
it appears to be quitesound. So far as the ideal of very large 
farms admirably managed and fully staffed need be taken 
seriously, it suflices to point out that the necessary finance 
is not forthcoming. The return from the farm will never 
tempt the capitalist; he avoids all enterprise that is handi- 
capped by imponderable factors, and until it is possible to 
farm under cover, Jupiter Pluvius may well continue to 
say the last word. So in default of the scheme that might 
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prove a 


alternatives, and there is no reason to doubt that, in order to 
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refuge in delays and evasions. 

In brief the smallholder is not getting a chance, and yet 
he is almost the only intensive cultivator of British farm- 
land to-day, a class of man that disregards hours in the 
pursuit of liberty. Even if his methods appear to be wasteful 
and uneconomic, or behind the times, he should be allowed 
and encouraged to carry on until we attain the millennium. 
Then he might be asked to retire in favour of the supermen 
—and be given a pension for his services in developing the 
food supplies of the country. Those who have seen his 
work will be prepared to admit that this is no extravagant 
claim, for he has sought to deliver a besieged city. 

8. L. B. 
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Correspondence 
BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 


To the Editor of Tae New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—As a German politician of our days and a few days after 
coming back from Geneva, where I have been for the third time 
a delegate to the Assembly and have also assisted the negotia- 
tions concerning the evacuation of the Rhineland, I read with 
particular interest what is said in Toe New STaTEsMAN, October 
6th, about the friendly meaning of a German Zeppelin flying 
over England ten years after the Great War and about the 
Anglo-German friendship strengthening the guarantees of the 
League of Nations. Being myself a firm believer in the value of 
the Locarno Treaties and of the spirit in which they have been 
negotiated and signed in October, 1925, I venture to draw your 
attention to the fact that a good deal of Germans begin to 
think that England has dropped that policy of 1925 in facts 
and spirit, and is preparing another policy which either might 
revive something similar to the military and political grouping 
of 1904 or leave the Continent alone and devote all her energies 
to the problems of the Empire. Both courses would certainly 
lead away from the very basis of that policy of 1925 which, as I 
understood it, was intended to bring about a co-operation 
between Germany, France and England as the keystone of the 
building up of a new Europe. Is Great Britain really giving up 
such a policy? If not, why is it that between Great Britain 
and Germany there is so little “‘ talk’? about the problems, 
about common duties and common advantages embodied in the 
great work of peaceful European settlement in the spirit of 
Locarno—that is, in a true sense of evolution and to the 
interest of everybody concerned ?—Yours, etc., 

FREIHERR VON RHEINBABEN 
(Former Secretary of State, Member of the 


Berlin, Reichstag). 


October 11th. 


AGRICULTURE AND RAILWAY RATES 
To the Editor of THE NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—My previous letter said that foreign agricultural 
produce was being imported to our coastal towns (not inland 
towns, as stated by Mr. E. T. Good) cheaper than it can be 
sent above (not “ within ’’) twenty or thirty miles from our own 
countryside to the same places. 

Nevertheless, a year or so ago Mr. Lloyd George drew attention 
to the fact that the through rates on bacon from Denmark 
to Manchester are cheaper than from Suffolk to Manchester, 
and that potatoes are transported from Central Germany to 
London cheaper than from Lincolnshire, or any greater distance 
away. The consequence is that farmers in the eastern, western 
and southern counties are unable successfully to compete, 
and the inhabitants of Sheffield and other industrial areas are 
compelled to subsist largely on foreign, instead of their natural 
home-grown food. 

Mr. Good says that in a country of short hauls the rates per 
ton mile must be high. But the following comparison with 
Belgian station-to-station rates for ‘approximately 100 miles— 
which are typical of many other short-haul, as well as long-haul 
countries—hardly confirms his theory : 


British. Belgian. 
Milk wed as .. 84s. Od. a 12s. 6d. 
Bacon 5 a -- 50s. Od. aK 14s. 6d. 
Wheat aie a -- 20s. Od. sc 5s. 9d. 
Potatoes .. ee «> in Oe. oe 6s. Od. 
Apples ae i .. 35s. Od. ws 10s. Od. 
Domestic Coal .. .. Ills. Od. ~~ 4s. 3d. 


Short hauls permit of a quicker turn-round, and a greater use 
of locomotives, wagons and men, which should mean a cheaper 
handling of the traffic ; and British average hauls are unneces- 
sarily short because the rates—as above figures show—are 
far too high to permit of longer ones, and, therefore, little 
agricultural traffic passes. Were these rates reduced (as they 
can be) to foreign levels, a vast field of markets would imme- 
diately be opened up to the agricultural counties mentioned ; 
foreign produce would be ousted, British farmers would obtain 
better prices for all they can produce, and the high prosperity 
of 1870 would soon be restored once more to our present barren 
and desolated countryside. 

In regard to Mr. Good’s specific questions. It is misrepre- 
senting the position to claim that British rates include terminal 
charges, whereas foreign railways make various terminal and 
service charges on top of the bare haul. Over 90 per cent. of 
British tonnage is carried at station-to-station rates, which 


cover precisely the same services as are rendered abroad. The 
remainder of British traffic is collected and delivered, for which 
an additional charge is added to the rate. An extra charge is 
made abroad (as is done at home) for special services in dealing 
with exceptional descriptions of traffic. 

Excepting on two or three Continental railways, where 
traders are required to provide a few special types of vehicles, 
in other countries all rolling-stock is provided by the railways. 
Whereas, in Great Britain some 750,000 trucks—or half the 
wagon-stock—has been supplied by, and is maintained at the 
expense of private traders, and not by the railway companies. 
Their rates should, therefore, be considerably cheaper, instead of 
dearer than abroad. 

The legal obligations of railways are much the same in all 
parts of the world. That is to say, people abroad have just as 
much liberty—and avail themselves of it—to dispatch small 
consignments as the people of Great Britain, and it is absurd 
to suggest that foreign railways have any more power to insist 
on full truck or train loads than the British companies. If a 
trader in England wishes to take advantage of the cheaper 
rate that is quoted for, say, a four-ton load, the railway company 
has the right to “ insist”’ that he loads four tons of traffic, 
or pays for that amount—a principle which applies in every other 
country. On many foreign railways a cheaper rate still is given 
on full train-loads of coal, ete. This, however, is not done in 
England, where such rates have risen to nearly three times 
higher than abroad—hence the depression in the coal trade and 
the heavy industries. 

Station-to-station traffic is loaded and unloaded by traders 
themselves, and not by the railway staff, and it is equally 
misleading to suggest that the truck sent the short distance here 
must be shunted and marshalled as often as the truck sent 
the long distance abroad. The actual fact is that the latter must 
frequently be shunted and marshalled again at several stations 
en route for the purpose of placing picked-up wagons for different 
destinations into their proper station order on the train, and, 


naturally, the longer the journey the oftener it is liable to be 
shunted. 

These observations, I may mention, are based on over thirty 
years’ experience on the railways of three continents. Therefore, 
your readers will probably be as curiously interested as myself 
in learning from Mr. E. T. Good on what experience he expects 
them to accept as authoritative his queer and distorted ideas 
(frequently advanced in the press) on British and foreign 
railway operation, and on the economics of railway 
transportation.— Yours, etc., E. R. B. RoBerts. 

25 Appach Road, S.W. 2. 

October 15th. 


BANNED BOOKS 


To the Editor of TuE NEw STATESMAN. 


Str,—Doubtless you are aware that The Well of Loneliness is 
available to the rich, if not the discerning, and that copies are 
changing hands privately at anything from £3 to £10 each. 
You may not know, however, how contagious the censorship of 
this one book has proved. 

The large “ circulating library ”—Boots—to which I belong, 
has since informed me that the following books will not be 
circulated : Postures, by Jean Rhys ; Eatraordinary Women, by 
Compton Mackenzie; Poor Women, by Norah Hoult; The 
Closed Garden, by Julian Green ; and that Pilloried, by Sewell 
Stokes, is “‘ withdrawn from circulation.’’-—Yours, etc., 

Sepham Court, JOUN STEVENSON. 

Otford, Kent. 
October 15th. 


THE PROSPEROUS FARMER 
To the Editor of Tur New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—With regard to the letter of “‘C. R.” in your issue of 
October 6th, in which he asks, “‘ Is it not time that the ‘ tied- 
cottage tyranny ’ nonsense was buried and done with?” Will 
this experience of mine help its sepulchre ? It is true it happened 
some years ago, but country people have long memories. 

There was a very nice cottage with a very nice garden. I 
knew it well. A new labourer came to live in it. Nothing was 
done in the garden. One day I asked the labourer’s wife if her 
husband did not care for gardens. This was her answer : 

“‘My husband used to take much pride in his cottage and 
garden. He used to work in it very early and very late. He 
took many prizes every year. One day there was a row. We 
had to leave the cottage and the garden at a week’s notice. He 
vowed he would never touch a garden again.”’—Yours, etc., 

October 15th. H.N. “ 
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CECIL HOUSES 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 


Sir,—We are holding a public meeting at the New Theatre, on 
Friday, October 26th, at 3.0 p.m., in support of Cecil Houses. 
Lord Ebbisham is in the Chair, and the speakers will include 
Miss Margaret Bondfield, M.P., Mr. John Drinkwater, Miss 
Gladys Cooper, Lady Lovat and Sir Gerald ud Maurier. 

We have acquired the premises for a third house at 194, Kensal 
Road, W., which should be open by the end of the year. This, 
however, is all too inadequate to cope with the increasing need 
of beds for homeless women, and we are urgently anxious to 
raise funds for a fourth house. Cecil Houses are entirely self- 
supporting after the initial expenditure. We expected this 
to be so and we are now in a position to prove that it is so by 
the audited accounts of our first two houses. The shilling fee 
charged to each woman covers all running expenses. We have 
to ask money therefore only for original capital expenditure for 
furnishing and equipment. 

During the month of September 240 women—many of them 
with infants in arms—had to be turned away from Cecil Houses 
because there was not room. The meeting at the New Theatre 
is open to the public, and tickets (free of charge) can be 
obtained from 11 Golden Square, W.1. T.N. Regent 3391.— 
Yours, etc., 

A. E. CHESTERTON. 
Hon. Organising Secretary. 


RHYTHM IN PROSE 
To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—There are more ways than one of being cruel to words. 
When one sends the little fellows forth into the world with 
faces nicely washed and beautiful! clean collars on, one commits 
an act of faith. One assumes that they will be met and treated 
kindly by the fellow at the other end—at any rate, that he will 
wait till he knows them before jumping down their throats. 

It was really quite clear from my article, if read carefully and 
taken as a whole, that I used the word ‘“* solecism ”’ in a slightly 
different sense from the usual and at the same time had a good 
reason for preferring it to such a word as ‘“‘ mistake.’ The 
point is, not whether “ a hundred decently educated Englishmen ”’ 
would say that prose has rhythm—or that sporty boy-ees are 
now wearing swan-stripe pyjamas—but whether these things are 
facts. 

Mr. Thornton really does no more than beg my question. I 
maintained that, where there is rhythm, there is metre, although 
(as Dr. Bridges points out in the case of free verse) one may have 
to dig for it. If he still thinks, after reading my article, that the 
production of a borderline case quashes the definition, well, 
then we must just shake hands and part. But the end of 
Mr, Strachey’s Queen Victoria is certainly not a borderline case. 
I call it prose and say it has not got rhythm. If my memory 
serves me, the frequent repetition of the word ‘‘ and ”’ is in this 
case the cause of the illusion. 

I rather gathered that Mr. Thornton was exasperated because I 
appeared to deny that prose has any sensuous beauty, or any 
beauty apart from the meaning. Such was emphatically not 
my intention. There are plenty of words to describe the 
passages he cites—music, sonority, majesty, resonance, and so 
on, But I leave Mr. Thornton to choose for himself.— 
Yours, etc., 





OwEN BARFIELD. 


THE DIFFICULTY OF CRITICISM 
To the Editor of Tuk New StTaresMAN. 

Sir,—The question raised by Mr. Turner in his article on 
“The Difficulty of Criticism ’”—‘* we cannot tell why one 
listens to some critics and not to others ’’—is interesting. It 
is not restricted to critics of music, but applies equally to any 
writer on any subject, and, undoubtedly, it is not only because 
of the authority or knowledge of the critic on his own subject 
that we listen to him, for there are plenty of learned critics 
and writers to whom we do not give the same quality of attention 
though we may read them with intellectual appreciation. Do 
we not listen to one man more readily than to another because 
he has succeeded in bringing us in touch with something that 
we feel is of vital significance in life, some bit of reality which 
strikes a deeply-rooted chord in our nature? Once a writer 
has succeeded in raising the expectation of this in the reader 
he will be read with avidity, even though the expectation may 
be fulfilled only now and again. THe New STATESMAN is 
particularly fortunate in having three regular contributors who 
have this power.—Yours, ete., 


Nairn. M. E. M. WaLKER. 


Miscellany 
THE SECRET 


T was in Copenhagen, on one of those trams that are 
I so wide, so quiet, so clean, with their polished seats, 
large shining windows and little white wool curtains, 
Every one in the car seemed to match it, all neat and quiet, 
except one elderly untidy woman. She was a dark, uneasy 
apparition, who kept bounding from her seat and running 
to the conductor, ruffling his blond placidity with an 
insistent question. 

I knew the man, he was the most fatherly and helpful 
of conductors, always lifting children off, assisting old 
ladies and handing them their parcels, amiably directing 
all the world to where it wanted to go. I could only guess 
that he was ruffled because he didn’t understand her, she 
was so plainly a foreigner. So I got up when she was 
again asking him something and volunteered my aid in 
English. 

She shook her head impatiently and said in French: 

“Oh, these Danes, they speak only Danish and 
English !” 

So I volunteered in French. Her face lit up. 

** Yes, please do help me to make him understand that 
he is to be sure to put me off at the French Embassy !” 

I explained this to him, and he said, “I know! Every 
day for nearly a month, she’s taken this tram, and I’ve 
put her off at the French Embassy each time, and yet she 
keeps on worrying for fear I won’t!” 

His conductorial pride was hurt, but he added in a 
mollified tone, ‘‘ She starts reading a book, and I suppose 
she forgets she told me.” 

Well, I led her back to her seat, and promised to see 
that she got off right. She was charmingly grateful. 
I sat down next to her and had a good look. Her face was 
unique—large, heavy and tragically ugly as well as yellow 
and furrowed, furrowed so deeply that it made one think of 
a grotesque Greek mask of sorrow. She wore an odd, old- 
fashioned dress of violet cloth and a long gold chain with 
a medallion. No hat, masses of thick, grey, wildly twisted 
hair. 

But in spite of this unworldly appearance, she con- 
versed with simple ease. She was Russian. I had thought 
as much from the high, broad cheekbones. Yes, she was 
Russian, and she was having all the trouble in the world 
getting a visa from the French, so that she could get to 
Paris. Her voice trembled as she said this. There was 
a pause. 

Was she alone here, I asked. Oh yes, alone here and 
everywhere. Then her words tumbled out rapidly. 
‘*T was in our St. Petersburg house when the Bolsheviki 
came, we had a beautiful house in Petersburg, and six 
big estates in the provinces, of course they took them 
al|——_” 

I looked sympathetic. 

She shook her head, ‘“‘ No, that was nothing. What I was 
starting to tell you was that I was in the Petersburg house 
with my two sons and my daughter and my husband, 
and they came in and they killed them, killed them there 
before my eyes and threw them out of the windows into 
the river!” 


She sat staring straight in front of her. It was quite 


apparent that she wasn’t telling me this to excite my 
sympathy; she said it more like something which she 
had to say, to keep on saying, to convince herself of the 
incredible horror. And her yellow face with the big clumsy 
features and the grotesque furrows looked so stonily 
pained that it made me shiver. 
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** Your daughter too ?” I murmured. 

“* Who, my daughter?” She pulled herself back to me. 
“* No, she—she escaped. I have heard she is in Constanti- 
nople. She would be happier dead ‘ 

There was no vehemence in the way she said it, only 
listless suffering. 

I was silent, what could one say? But she had a book 
in her lap, probably the one on which the conductor had 
blamed her forgetfulness. I could see part of the title: 
it was Le secret de , the secret of something or other. 
I confess I was curious to know what there could be in 
any book to hold that wounded soul; what the secret might 
be that could console the inconsolable, if not the ultimate 
dark kind secret of death. 

Partly to distract her, I asked her what it was. 

She held it up, her mien suddenly alive. 

Le secret de Dr. Voronoff, I read, with a slight questioning 
inflection. 

“Yes, you know, the man who has really discovered 
how to restore youth.” The black eyes under the wrinkled 
lids lost their dullness. Her voice trembled. ‘“ He is in 
Paris now, they say, le docteur Voronoff. I must get to 
Paris, and the French Embassy here won't give me my 
visa!” 

The last was an actual wail, and she bent forward again, 
looking at the conductor as if he were wilfully withholding 
the right stopping-place from her. But he waved her back. 
Still she would not be deterred. She got up, thanked me 
most graciously, gave me her card, and went to stand on 
the platform so as to be sure not to miss the French 
Embassy. 

I read the card. ‘‘ La Princesse X.” It was a name 
known as illustrious even in the western world. 

SicNE Toksvic. 








Drama 
OUR SMALLER THEATRES 


HERE are several theatres to-day where a certain 
good taste and spirit of enterprise prevail to lift 
their productions out of the common rut. The 

Cambridge Festival Theatre is one. Mr. Terence Gray, 
who directs this theatre—imperfectly, of course, but 
with ideals and courage—has made such a success of it 
that he is now joining with Mr. J. B. Fagan, who has 
bravely maintained a similar but more straggling enter- 
prise at Oxford. With Mr. Gray’s help a new repertory 
theatre will be built at Oxford, and the company will 
produce each play at Cambridge for a week and then 
transfer the production to Oxford for a week, or vice versa. 
In a new theatre, comfortably equipped with genial refresh- 
ment rooms, the Oxford Festival Theatre ought to be as 
successful as the Cambridge, although I am told by those 
who have had experience that Oxford audiences are slower 
and more backward mentally than those at Cambridge, 
and that there is nowadays a certain Punch atmosphere 
at Oxford—that which goes with cocoa instead of rum- 
drinking—with the result that Oxford’s favourite dramatist 
is the blameless Mr. A. A. Milne. 

But perhaps sturdier days are ahead for Oxford, and 
I recommend Mr. Terence Gray and Mr. Fagan to produce 
some of the fuller-blooded Elizabethans at Oxford in their 
new theatre, and see if they cannot infuse some of the old 
intellectual life into the undergraduates—the vigour of 


Massinger, Marston, George Peele and Lodge, who were all 
Oxford men. 


In London interesting plays are occasionally to be 


found at the Everyman Theatre and at the Arts Theatre 
Club. At the present moment Ibsen’s The Master Builder 
is being performed at the former and Strindberg’s Easter 
at the latter. These two plays are characteristic of their 
authors, and they were written within the same decade, 
The Master Builder in 1892 and Easter in 1900-1. The 
performance of the Ibsen play at the Everyman was 
meritorious, if not distinguished. Mr. Charles Carson 
made Solness rather more neurasthenic than impressive, 
but it was careful, conscientious work. Miss Florence 
McHugh did well with the extreme difficulty of making 
the symbolic Hilda Wangel a breathing flesh-and-blood 
young woman. Or is it because of the social change 
and the rapid sophistication of young girls nowadays 
that we find Hilda Wangel so incredible? It is, however, 
no fault of Ibsen’s, for his Hilda Wangel is, I believe, 
true to something eternally idealistic and creative in the 
feminine heart ; but nowadays it is hidden and oppressed 
in face of the fluctuating social conditions, the destruction 
of old standards and the resulting general scepticism. 
Mrs. Solness is, however, abundantly with us still, although 
in 1928 she would hide her unhappiness at a night-club 
under a heavy “ make-up.” Miss Maud Jolliffe was 
admirable in the part. The Master Builder is not one of 
my favourite Ibsen plays, but as I sat in the theatre I 
recalled a remark in the late Lord Oxford’s recently 
published Memoirs, in which he noted having gone to 
hear Hedda Gabler at the Everyman Theatre, and what 
pleasure he found in Ibsen’s concise lucidity and pregnancy 
of dialogue as compared, he said, with the long-winded 
circumlocutions of Mr. Shaw. 

Strindberg’s Easter belongs to his later period, although 
it was written six years before that extraordinary play, 
The Spook Sonata. The translation used was by Dr. E. 
Classen, made under the auspices of the Anglo-Swedish 
Literary Foundation established by Mr. Bernard Shaw, 
and it seemed excellent. Easter is in three acts, which 
take place respectively on Maundy Thursday, Good 
Friday and Easter Eve, and Strindberg makes his characters 
pass through the foreboding, the suffering and the happiness 
associated with these three days. The machinery of his 
plot matters nothing. It suffices that it has a realistic 
action which is logical and fitting. Strindberg could 
construct a plot as well as most dramatists. But where 
he excels is in the truthfulness and dramatic quality of 
his dialogue. There is no verbal padding in Strindberg’s 
best plays, but always vital communication between his 
characters. 

And he can do extraordinary things. How many 
dramatists could suddenly introduce into an apparently 
realistic plot such a character as Eleanora Heyst, who 
lives entirely in another world but who speaks with such 
simplicity and subtle tact that the audience is held spell- 
bound by the most unrealistic statements? Her first 
long conversation with Benjamin is, in my opinion, a 
masterpiece of dramatic dialogue, and here I must give 
special praise to the performance of Miss Gwen Ffranggon- 
Davies in the part. Ido not always admire Miss Ffranggon- 
Davies’s acting, although I recognise her exceptional 
versatility and skill, but the way she phrased and modulated 
this long stretch of extremely difficult dialogue was a 
remarkable piece of work requiring unusual sensitiveness 
and finesse. 

The play was very well cast—Mr. Colin Keith-Johnston 
as Elias Heyst, Mr. Charles Hickman as Benjamin, Mr. 
George Bealby as Lindkvist, Miss Peggy Ashcroft as 
Kristina, and Miss Marie Wright as Mrs. Heyst were all 
admirable, and the Arts Theatre Club is to be congratulated 
on a fine production of an extremely interesting and moving 


play. There was, however, one blemish, and that was the 
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incidental music from Haydn’s oratorio, Seven Words of 
Jesus on the Cross. The choice of music was irreproach- 
able, and I have nothing particular to say of Mr. Edwin 
Malkins’s playing except that a man who could play on 
such a hideous-sounding instrument as the “ Mustel 
organ’ (whatever that is!), from which—according to 
the programme—proceeded the toneless noises which 
afflicted the audience, must be wrong in the ear. 

And this is the place for a dramatic critic to implore 
all our music critics to use their influence to suppress 
the growing practice of supplying the music in theatres 
from what sound like tenth-rate loud-speakers. I write 
as no musician but as a mere dramatic critic who has the 
average man’s susceptibility to sound, and I find the 
mere sounds produced by these devastating machines to 
be almost more than I can bear. That charming new 
theatre, the Embassy at Swiss Cottage, where I saw Jeanne 
de Casalis in an interesting play, The Yellow Streak, which 
was well above the average West End play, was spoiled 
for me by the extraordinary noises which seemed to come 
out of the roof, and which, according to the programme, 
were intended to represent the overture to Tannhduser. 
Perhaps the overture to Tannhduser really does sound 
like that. I do not know, but I can hardly believe it. 
Surely theatre managers make a great mistake in thinking 
that anything called “music” will do for playgoers. 
I protest strongly against this assumption. We average 
playgoers and dramatic critics may not be musical in 
Mr. Ernest Newman’s sense of the word, but we also 
have ears, and it is not only disturbing but definitely 
unpleasant to have to sit through the horrible row which 
is described as music to-day in so many of our theatres. 


J. B.-W. 
Art 
MAILLOL 


T is impossible to go after genius with a foot-rule. 
I Any attempt at measurement or comparison of so 
absolute a quality leads to ridiculous conclusions. 
We might say that Blake was a greater genius than 
Hogarth, or we might say the opposite ; arguments could 
be brought to support both statements. And at the end 
we should have said nothing. But as regards the appeal of 
genius we admit certain limitations, which are really in 
ourselves. Such questions as nationality, education or 
temperament, which are our own responsibility, make its 
appreciation a matter of conditions. Yet sometimes its 
possessor compels our response so powerfully that such 
barriers are broken down. 

The work of a world-genius of this kind is at present to 
be seen in London, though London takes the event very 
calmly, and there are no queues outside the Goupil Gallery. 
Perhaps it is not realised how unique an opportunity is 
being afforded for viewing the sculptures, drawings and 
woodcuts of Aristide Maillol, although the occasion is really 
a more important one than the visit of a revivalist or a 
cinema star. Maillol works slowly, and his output is 
difficult of access. This whetting of the sense of curiosity 
and rarity may be some slight allurement towards the 
inspection of the greatest sculptor of our time, whose peers 
are among the artists of all time. In any case, whatever 
lure he casts, no critic need be diffident about overstepping 
the bounds of persuasion in Maillol’s case. It is his duty 
to be a blatant and unblushing advertiser. 

Sculpture is an art not greatly practised in this country. 
The English sculptors whose work is worth any attention 
can be counted on one hand, and the proportion of bad work 
to good is overwhelming. Uncomplainingly we put up 
with the horrors of the streets which hand down our heroes 


and statesmen to posterity in brazen caricature. And on 
the rare occasions when a statue is admitted to our 
houses it is usually a standardised example of what is 
known as “‘ commercial sculpture,” such as the well-known 
effigy of Demeter clasping a cornucopzia with one hand, 
and with the other elevating an electric-light globe. The 
only excuse is, that we take our sculpture so much for 
granted that we never see it. Maillol’s exhibition should 
lead to a renaissance in the art. 

““ Harmony in masses ”’ is his object, and these beautiful 
statues are as moving as any music. They show at its 
highest the expression that can be achieved by form. 
They are as elemental as the labour of creation itself, and 
have all the majesty of primitive nature. Everything 
irrelevant—excitement, ornament and aside—is shown 
from their expression of the pure emotion. They are at 
once the simplest statements of beauty and the most 
comprehensive, not because they are generalised, but 
because they are concentrated. The rhythm with which 
they are instinct is the underlying rhythm of life, bared of 
its coverings. 

In the drawings and woodcuts, marginalia as they are to 
the sculpture, the same urge towards what is fundamental 
in form is revealed. And incidentally the fact that a good 
sculptor is always a good draughtsman is once again asserted. 
Maillol’s search here, as in the bronze, is for form, and 
nothing but form. Yet in the quest he never falls into the 
error of confusing it with abstraction. The inspiration is 
always human, and drawn from those associations in human 
life which came nearest in themselves to expressing his 
ideal. 

He draws us to the golden age of his own imagination ; 
and his creatures, whether Virgilian shepherds, artist- 
friends, peasants of contemporary France, or anonymous 
and timeless nudes, are all transfigured in its radiance. The 
dream and the art go hand in hand, and Lower Regent 
Street blossoms into Arcady before them. Few experiences 
are more overpowering, and, alas ! few are more rare in this 
era of sophistication than to be moved in the spirit as well 
as the mind. There is a chance of Maillol having such 
an effect on those who are not afraid of risking it. 

T. W. Earp. 


BELEAGUERED CITIES 
R™ your houses, build your houses, build your 


towns, 
Fell the woodland, to a gutter turn the brook, 

Pave the meadows, pave the meadows, pave the downs, 
Plant your bricks and mortar where the grasses shook, 

The wind-swept grasses shook. 
Build, build your Babels black against the sky ; 
But mark yon small green blade, your stones between, 

The single spy 
Of that uncounted host you have outcast ; 
For with their tiny pennons waving green 

They shall storm your streets at last. 


Build your houses, build your houses, build your slums, 
Drive your drains where once the rabbits used to lurk, 
Let there be no song now save the wind that hums 
Through the idle wires while dumb men tramp to work, 
Tramp to their idle work. 
Silent the siege ; none notes it; yet one day 
Men from your walls shall watch the woods once more 
Close round their prey. 
Build, build the ramparts of your giant-town ; 
Yet they shall crumble to the dust before 
The battering thistle-down. 


F. L. Lucas. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HERE is no respect in which I am conscious of 
having failed by omission in my task of commenting 
upon contemporary literature more seriously than 

in the case of the work of Mr. D. H. Lawrence. I am not 
well read in him ; and whereas in the case of more ordinary 
writers there is no harm whatever in sitting down and 
promptly remedying a defect of that kind, in the case of 
men of original genius it is a mistake to approach what they 
have written as a critical task—especially if there are 
characteristics about them which are disconcerting, not 
to say forbidding, to the critic in question. I have been 
aware for many years that the work of Mr. Lawrence is 
of the first importance, and that also it was a big subject to 
tackle. When I say that I am badly read in him I do not 
mean that I have not read some of his novels or some of 
his poems, but that I have never given myself a full oppor- 
tunity of understanding what it is that he has contributed 
to life and literature. I say life as well as literature because 
I know that by many, certainly among the young, he is 
regarded as a prophet, one who, besides being a literary man 
of original power, reveals to them a new sense of values 
which their own experience has made acceptable. 


* * * 


It is impossible to read even one of Mr. Lawrence’s later 
novels without seeing that the artist with whom we have 
to deat is a mystic, and one who belongs to a particular 
class of mystics. This is plainly shown also in the later 
poems in this collected edition of his verse. (The Collected 
Poems of D. H. Lawrence. Secker. 2 vols. £1 1s.) With 
the exception of Coventry Patmore (the bracketting of these 
names may startle) there has been no poet who has made 
sex to the same extent the centre of his world. Mr. 
Lawrence is a sex-mystic, and apart from the experimental 
character of his form as a poet, the principal source of 
his originality is derived from this intuition as to the 
overwhelming importance of that instinct in man. But 
whereas Coventry Patmore was a sex-mystic who fitted his 
intuitions into a framework of theology (he had notions as to 
the sex of the soul in relation to Christ and even with regard 
to the internal relations of the Trinity) Mr. Lawrence’s 
sex mysticism is physiological. But to both the relation of 
man and woman is the most vital and crucial part of life, 
the burning heart of the universe. 


* * * 


At this point, incomplete as my knowledge of his work is, 
I see that I must enlarge that statement as regards Mr. 
Lawrence. It is not only to the sex-instinct, but to the 
instinctive animal life of man, that Mr. Lawrence looks for 
salvation. Meredith, in his poetry, divided Man into 
component parts which he called, Blood, Brain and Spirit, 
and his doctrine was an admonition to us to combine the 
promptings of all three. Mr. Lawrence will have nothing 
whatever to do with what Brain or Spirit stands for—we 
understand vaguely what that is—and is all for obeying the 
Blood. There is a great deal about blood in his prose 
works, and the word has as great a symbolic prominence 
as it possesses in the vocabulary of the Salvation Army. 
Those who dislike his attitude can say with, at any rate 
controversial accuracy, that his works amount to a summons 
to return to the mud. ‘These are certainly an assault on 
civilisation and civilised man and woman. But if the point 
is put uncontroversially it amounts to this : the only genuine, 
beautiful, pure, wholesome, real happiness is attained by 
keeping close to instinctive life and by deflecting from. it as 
little as possible. Only human beings at moments when 
they live in this manner are tolerable to him as poet, and 
from the point of view of literary criticism what is important 
in this doctrine is that his mystical vitalism enables him 
to attain a more intimate imaginative sympathy with 
animals and plants than has been reached before. He 
seems to think and feel himself into what he describes in 
such cases. The poetry that results is the opposite of 
that anthropomorphising poetry which makes animals 


human, or that poetry which extracts moral homilies from 
nature. 


His poetry is, therefore, of the first importance. It 
enlarges the scope of our imaginative response to life. 
His sympathy, or rather, to use a new term which is 
coming into vogue, his empathy, enables us, also, to live 
in imagination in creatures and things utterly foreign to 
us, hostile, even repulsive. 


_ This power is accompanied by a gift for vivid rapid 
impressionism—a brilliant shorthand of description, often 


extremely humorous. Let me give an example—he is 
describing a turkey: 


The vulture is bald, so is the condor, obscenely, 
But only you have thrown this amazing 
Mantilla of oxydised sky blue 

And hot red over you. 


This queer dross-shaw] of blue and vermilion 
Whereas the peacock has a diadem. 


‘“* Dross-shawl” is a good example of shorthand; the 
poet is recalling those bluish, blackish lumps of slag with 
iridescence on them. Their colour is exactly like the 
bird’s. Or take this rapid suggestion of a goat ; 


Standing up there with her long tangled sides 
like an old rug thrown over a fence. 


The words he finds to describe the appearance and move- 
ments of animals are marvellously precise; and the play, 
too, of his interpretative fancies about them is profoundly 
suggestive. Of the he-goat : 


He is not fatherly, like the bull, massive Providence of hot blood ; 

The goat is an egoist, aware of himself, devilish aware of himself, 

And full of malice prepense, and overweening, determined to stand 
on the highest peak 

Like the devil, and look on the world as his own. 


I will quote one of the “Mountain Lion” in entirety, 
which is the only way to do justice to a poet. 


Climbing through the Jan snow, into the Lobo canyon 

Dark grow the spruce-trees, blue is the balsam, water sounds still 
unfrozen, and the trail is still evident. 

Men ! 

Two men! 

Men! The only animal in the world to fear ! 

They hesitate. 

We hesitate. 

They have a gun. 
Ye have no gun. 

Then we all advance, to meet. 

Two Mexicans, strangers, emerging out of the dark and snow and 
inwardness of the Lobo valley. 

What are they doing here on this vanishing trail ? 

What is he carrying ? 

Something yellow. 

A deer ? 

Qué tiene, amigo? 

Léon— 

He smiles, foolishly, as if he were caught doing wrong. 

And we smile, foolishly, as if we didn’t know. 

He is quite gentle and dark-faced. 

It is a mountain lion, 

A long, long slim cat, yellow like a lioness. 

Dead. 

He trapped her this morning, he says, smiling foolishly. 

Lift up her face, 

Her round, bright face, bright as frost. 

Her round, fine-fashioned head, with two dead ears ; 

And stripes in the brilliant frost of her face, sharp, fine dark rays, 

Dark, keen, fine rays in the brilliant frost of her face. 

Beautiful dead eyes. 

Hermoso es ! 

They go out towards the open ; 

We go on into the gloom of Lobo. 

And above the trees I found her lair, 

A hole in the blood-orange brilliant rocks that stick up, a little caveg 

And bones, and twigs, and a perilous ascent. 

So, she will never leap up that way again, with the yellow flash of 
a mountain lion’s long shoot ! 

And her bright sharp frost-face will never watch any more, out 
the shadow of the cave in the blood-orange rock, 

Above the trees of the Lobo dark valley-mouth ! 

Instead, I look out. 

And out to the dim of the desert, like a dream, never real ; 

To the snow of the Sangre de Cristo mountains, the ice of the 
mountains of Picoris, 

And near across at the opposite steep of snow, green trees motionless 
standing in snow, like a Christmas toy. 

And I think in this empty world there was room for me and a 
mountain lion. 

And I think in the world beyond, how easily we might spare a 
million or two of humans 

And never miss them. 

Yet what a gap in the world, the missing white frost-face of that 
slim yellow mountain lion | 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


In the Beginning. By Norman Douc tas. Chatto and Windus. 
Ws. 6d. 


Seeing’s Believing. By Grrarp Hopkins. 


The Coming of the Lord. By 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 


The Vicar’s Daughter. By E. H. Younc. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


We are exasperated by those who write too little and by 
those who write too much. It is maddening to read the same 


Gollanez. 7s. 6d. 


Saran GERTRUDE MILLIN. 


book, copyrighted and patented, again and again and 
again. But it is surely less maddening than to recognise the 


isolation of Adolphe and Les Liaisons Dangereuses. 
why not more? We cry out in our ingratitude and in our 
greed. For Adolphe and Les Liaisons Dangereuses, are neither 
of them the one book of the inspired amateur. They are the 
masterpieces of consummate and conscious artists altogether 
unconnected with the vivid sprawlings of a human document. 
Mr. Douglas creates in us the same feeling of irritation. It is 
true that South Wind was followed by They Went, but In the 
Beginning represents an even greater decline. 

But we cannot forget South Wind. In the Beginning intro- 
duces us once more into the world of mythology. The Satyrs 
represent wisdom and the Colocythians the last degree of 
civilisation and efficiency. There are also the gods; gay, 
callous, lustful and bored, whose pranks are the subject or 
rather the leit-motif of the book : 

What a brood they are (says Nea-Huni, the wisest and most 
benevolent of the satyrs) . . . so forgetful, so dreadfully forgetful, 
so gross in their ideas of fun, so vindictive and shameless and 
unreasonable ; and then, all of a sudden, some unexpected streak 
of politeness ! 

The gods are admirably differentiated: Earth, the Clatterer 
with his appetites and his inconsequence ; Wind, the gossip, 
Menetha, the Goddess of Wisdom, in love with the epileptic 
and supposedly impotent moon (not that she failed to explain 
the adventure with her customary shrewdness, declaring that 
this love was of the other kind, and based on nothing but a 
growing pity for the Moon’s infirmities and lonely, nocturnal 
habits of life), the Sun conscientious and desirous of giving 
light even more than of shining, who eccasionally turned away 
his honest face ; saving, not for the first time, the good name of 
all his immortal companions. 

The story is the story of Linus, a half-god seduced by the 
fish Goddess Derco, and of their daughter, Symira, whose 
lover he becomes, until she successfully rids herself of him. It 
was just when the opulence and prosperity of Symira’s 
realm seemed to know no bounds that the great Father himself, 
most unfortunately, happened to glance down. He took note 
of what he saw and straightway lost his temper to such an extent 
that without thinking what he was doing, he created, out of the 
superfluity of his own divine resentment, a certain dust or 
powder—a dire concoction which, at a wave of his hand, fell 
earthwards in showers of poisonous dew, tainting the air and 
confounding the wits of mortals. It was an infection; it 
infected them with preposterous ideas concerning good and evil 
which had hitherto been no business of theirs, and with a passion 
for quarrelling about men. Temptation can play a very small 
part in Mr. Douglas’s life since he invariably succumbs to it. 
There is a gusto in his grossness and a smooth plausibility in 
his satire. In spite of the emphasis of irrelevant unpleasantness 
(the doves’ orgy is surely nastiness for nastiness’s sake) Mr. 
Douglas’s exploits disdain with a suave and superficial assurance 
that has nothing in common with a flame of genuine indignation. 
Nor does he in this book give us the full benefit of his artful and 
delicious irony. But his style is always the style of a craftsman 
who has never sought to mould any metal save precious stones. 

Each page, indeed each sentence, of Seeing’s Believing is so 
overloaded with significance that the mind of the reader is 
blurred by the contemplation of so many considerations of equal 
and intimate importance. Sir Anthony Devison, a general 
whose career has consisted of a drift from one meaningless and 
decorative job to another, is offered the Governorship of the 
Scilly Islands, and with it the opportunity of justifying his 
existence in the eyes of Marion, his beautiful, hard, conventional 
wife, and Ann, his beautiful, hard, and unconventional daughter. 
The book begins with Sir Anthony hurrying home to surprise 
and delight with his news only to be greeted with the still more 
important news that his daughter is the mistress of a married 
man. We are given twenty-four hours (288 pages) of the 
General’s reaction to this situation. First horror, then—conversion 
to the importance of love (produced by inadvertently witnessing 
a kiss exchanged by Ann and her lover—this and his subsequent 
interview with Major Tarleton are the best scenes in the book), 


If so much, 


and finally a weak surrender to the Scillies after the visit of an 
old friend whose wrecked career has turned him into a snob 
and a bore. 

All this would be interesting if the General were alive and if one 
really got the sense of a progressive spiritual understanding of 
life. But from the very first page Sir Anthony Devison’s 
speculations might almost be those of Mrs. Virginia Woolf. 
(Mr. Gerard Hopkins has an irritating trick of beginning one 
sentence “‘I” and the next sentence “ he”). Never fora 
moment does he deviate from the bypaths of subtlety. Poor 
Lady Devison has the dice so loaded against her (do ladies address 
their daughters as “ slut,” even in the midst of family scenes ?) 
that she is hardly able even to engage our hostility, and Ann 
is one of those modern girls, single-minded, courageous, aware, 
with limitless egotism and unpleasing vocabularies who are, 
one hopes, more common in fiction than in life. Each paragraph 
is a complicated intertwining of metaphors and reservations. 
We miss Henry James more often than we salute Mr. Hopkins, 
‘The characters portrayed in this book are all imaginary,” 
we are told. Imaginary, certainly, but surely not characters ? 


Mrs. Sarah Gertrude Millin has almost all of the qualities that 
go to make a good novelist—insight, humour, intensity, origin- 
ality of vision, depth of feeling. And yet The Coming of the Lord 
is a rather disappointing book, all the more disappointing after 
the magnificent opening. The studies of old Nathan and Dr, 
Diethelin—the German whose son was killed fighting for the 
Allies—are masterly and so is the portrait of Major Duerden 
(the best thing in the book), dense, well-meaning, perpetually 
frustrated by life, so perfect a social success and so complete a 
professional failure. 

The Levites, a band of Kaffir fanatics, have come to the heights 
above Gibeon to await the Coming of the Lord. And after 
months of patient attempts to get rid of them by cajolery, 
bribes and threats, they are dispersed by the coming of machine 
guns. The book deals with the effect that fear of the Levites has 
on the nerves of a small community. It fails, I think, by not 
succeeding in conveying the sense of brooding menace which is 
essential to the scheme of the story. The Levites are on their 
hill but they are not, as they should be, on the mind of the reader, 
The love affair between Paul Nathan and Hermia Duerden, 
though conceived with considerable insight, sags somewhat. 
Indeed, throughout the whole of the middle of the book there is a 
curious looseness in the mesh which seems to give when it 
should tighten. But on almost every page there is a flash of 
subtle penetration : 

She [Hermia] loved Duerden as if he were herself, and perhaps 
Duerden loved her in the same way, but what was the use of that ? 
It simply meant that their connection was deprived of any sexual 
quality. It simply meant that they received no exhilaration from 
one another’s manhood and womanhood. 

This exhilaration had to come from the outside. 
that was what she felt in these days, from Saul. It was an instinct 
of sex-preservation. It was also sheer egoism. She was prepared 
to give in order to arouse Saul’s giving and so in practice he did not 
lose from the transaction. But really it was her own need she was 
considering and nothing else. If he had to suffer to vivify her she 
did not care, and even if, in general, he had a sorrow, it did not 
affect her as deeply as if her husband had a sorrow, for Duerden 
here suddenly took on his character as part of herself. 

The end of the book is profoundly moving. Aaron, the chief 
of the Levites, is killed and Saul, who has nothing but impatience 
for their fanaticism, is killed, too, looking after the wounded. 
Old Nathan is almost mad with grief at the death of his son: 
** One night he sat up suddenly in bed. A strange idea had come 
to him. He thought that in the moment of dying, Aaron had 
seen a bigger thing than that for which he had waited. He 
had looked for a God to come. And aman had come. Not in 
a holy passion for mankind—since it was not in humans to 
love one another; but in a terrible passion for duty—because 
it was in them to love what was right.” 

A writer of Mrs. Millin’s exquisite sensibility should surely not 
use words like ** humans ” and ‘** matehood.” 


It had to come, 


The Vicars Daughter is an enchanting book, though it is tire- 
some of Miss Young to have given it that title when we already 
have Miss Mayor’s masterpiece, The Rector’s Daughter. Margaret, 
wife of Edward, mother of Hilary, beloved of Maurice, is of the 
stuff of which Emmas are made. All her miscalculations are 
based on an excess of intelligence, an irresistible temptation to 
delve among motives where there are no motives and probe for 
meanings where there are no meanings. Determined that life 
shall be exciting she never for a moment allows it to be simple. 
The gain is ours. Incidentally, Hilary—a delicious creation— 


is the only young girl I have read about for a very long time who 
does not use nauseating slang and behave with that brazen bad 
taste which is, I believe, known as “facing life.” 
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The dialogue in The Vicar’s Daughter cannot be overpraised. 
It sparkles with gaiety and succeeds in being simultaneously 
original, natural, illuminating, light, profound and unstrained. 

ELIzABETH BIBESCO. 


NEW BIRD LORE 


The Lure of Bird Watching. By E. W. Henpy. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


The ever-increasing, but still small, number of educated and 
intelligent persons who derive pleasure from studying the lives 
and habits of our native birds, will welcome this book. It is 
pleasantly written and very readable. Its great merit is that 
it is based almost wholly on first-hand observation, mainly in 
the West Country. Familiar objects as birds are, we can accu- 
rately say of the most familiar of them, what Tennyson says of 
all knowledge : 

A thousand things are hidden still 
And not a hundred known. 


So every bird lover, however long and closely he has studied 
birds, is almost certain to find something new and strange in a 
book such as this. I certainly have found one fact new to me. 
On page 195 Mr. Hendy—to call him by his nom-de-plume— 
tells of a hen pied wagtail which used to frequent his bird table 
and feed its young on crumbs. I have never seen a pied wagtail 
eat crumbs. On page 200 he gives an account of a tame robin 
which used to come into his house to feed. He seems to quote 
as evidence of exceptional intelligence on that bird’s part that 
it always flew out of the open window, and never against the 
glass as other species do. But do not all robins do this? I 
have seen many hundreds of robins fly in and out of rooms, but 
never have I seen one attempt to fly out through a closed window. 
The robin can apparently distinguish between open space and 
glass, as other species cannot. On pages 129 and 130 Mr. 
Hendy describes the difficulty he experienced in seeing a nightin- 
gale while singing. My own experience is the very reverse of 
his. Time and again I have had a nightingale emerge from a 
copse where it was singing and I was sitting listening to it, and 
apparently sing to me, as if it were glad to have an attentive 
listener. 

Some of Mr. Hendy’s chapters deal with the fascinating 
unsolved problems of bird life—the satisfaction of thirst in 
young birds, the mystery of migration, the reason why birds 
sing, the vexed question of instinct or reason. The two first 
of these questions are, to my mind, closely connected. Birds 
are, in this country at any rate, among the thirstiest of living 
things. Everyone who has watched nestlings on a hot day has 
observed them gaping with the heat. Mr. Hendy seems to think 
that birds can convey liquid to their young and regurgitate it, 
but he does not claim that he, or anyone, has ever seen the 
process. I gravely doubt it. My own view is that all the 
moisture nestlings get is derived from the caterpillars, insects, 
grubs, worms, fruit, etc., conveyed to them by their parents, 
and that is one reason why hard-billed birds such as the finches 
and titmice feed their young on foods full of juices. To me it 
also suggests one of the main reasons for migration. Most 
birds migrate northwards, i.e., to cooler climates, for the breeding 
season. Why? Because I believe their young could not possibly 
survive in a hot climate. 

Near the end of his book Mr. Hendy has a chapter with the 
interesting title of ‘“‘ Birds and Poets.” On that subject one 
can only say “ De gustibus non disputandum.” We all have 
our favourite birds and our favourite poets. Our author is 
evidently a well-read classical scholar, yet he never mentions 
Sophocles—a master bird-poet—when he touches on birds; and 
I think he has only one quotation from Homer and one from 
Vergil. I cannot share his depreciation of Shelley’s ‘“ Skylark,” 
or sympathise with his somewhat meticulous criticisms of 
Shakespeare, Wordsworth and Tennyson. Meredith he treats 
most justly. With his enthusiasm for the beauties of the minor 
—often very minor—English poets I cannot sympathise. 
Probably every reader of this review and of Mr. Hendy’s book 
will differ whole-heartedly from both of us. 

A charming introduction by Mr. J. C. Squire enhances the 
value of this pleasant book. ‘The indexing is poorly done. 
Photographs are, in my opinion, hopeless media for conveying 
anything of the charm or even the likeness of birds. Compare 
Giacomelli’s delightful woodcuts in Michelet’s L’Oiseau with 
the photographs in this book—and they are good of their kind— 
and one can measure the descent we have made in the last half 
century in illustrating bird life. None the less, all lovers of our 
beautiful wild birds, especially West Country Englishmen, 
will welcome this volume. w. M. C. 
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THE NEUMANN DIARY 
The Diary of Philipp von Neumann, 1819-1850. Edited by 
E. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 2 vols. Philip Allan. 42s. 


Freiherr Philipp von Neumann practised diplomacy in the 
palmiest Romantic days of that calling. Talleyrand and 
Metternich still dominated the stage of the chancelleries ; 
Chateaubriand moved across it with some posturing and much 
self-appreciation ; the names of Canning and Castlereagh and 
Wellington had a curious potency of their own; the Princess 
Lieven planned her mines and counter-mines to the sounds of 
discreet music in the drawing-rooms ; and troublesome democ- 
racy, for all its hammering, was still well without the gates. 
The pens of Greville and Creevy and Raikes were busy with 
their crystallisation of gossip ; and that of Neumann, the cul- 
tivated and sociable councillor from the Austrian Embassy, was 
hardly less so. He was naturally a more detached observer 
than these good party men, less gleeful and less malicious ; but 
he was at least as well-informed, and his affectionate regard for 
the country in which he was principally stationed quickened his 
insight into what was going forward in all that concerned the 
Court and politics of the day. The discovery of the diary which 
he kept, almost continuously, between 1819 and 1850 is there- 
fore noteworthy ; and even in the abbreviated form in which it 
is here published, the Neumann diary will deserve a place among 
the minor authorities for its period. 

Its writer was born in Vienna in 1781. The great affection in 
which he was later held by Metternich seems to have given rise 
to a belief that he was a natural son of the Prince ; but there is 
small ground to doubt that he was in fact as well as in name the 
son of Karl Neumann (1737-1813), a diplomat and courtier of 
the Empire. He first came to London in 1814. Most of his 
time was spent here until 1826, when he was sent on a special 
mission to Brazil, returning thence to Vienna. But before long 
he was back in England, and was seldom away from it for more 
than a few months at a time for the next twenty years. In 
1844 he sealed his long connection with this country by his 
marriage, at the undeniably mature age of sixty-three, with Lady 
Augusta Somerset, daughter of the Duke of Beaufort. The 
next four years he spent on diplomatic missions in Italy, after 
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which he only once revisited London before his death in Brussels 
in 1851, a year after his diary, as here preserved, breaks off. 

** An excellent man,” the Duke of Wellington remarked of 
him in a letter. ‘‘ I have known him for many years, and I do 
not know a better.’ And certainly the figure that takes shape 
amidst the usually quite objective records of Neumann’s journal 
is, if slightly shadowy, an attractive one. He is modest and 
kindly ; he certainly did not write this diary with any thought 
of cutting a figure or justifying his activities: he speaks of it 
in one place as hardly more than something to help his weak 
memory for dates. But he was obviously popular; the extent 
to which he was entertained in London and in the great country 
houses points clearly to social gifts. And if he was late in 
establishing himself in the correct status of married man, he 
had certainly not been insensible to incorrect fascinations in 
his youth and prime. Despairs and exaltations alternate 
behind his veiled initials over many years: there was a terrible 
blow on July 11th, 1823, which left that date a black 
monument of his days for exactly a year, as these two entries 
show : 


Dec. 31st, 1823. I end this year in the same state as I have 
been since July 11th. All the interest in my life is concentrated 
on the event by which that day is marked, and nothing holds 
any more enjoyment for me. 

July 15th, 1824. The idea of leaving this country overwhelms 
me. All the interest of my life is centred here. 


But in the main his temperament was equable, urbane, and 
cultivated. He hints occasionally at personal contretemps, as 
when in 1824: 

My friend Villa Real has warned me to be on my guard against 
Madame de Lieven, who had told him that she believed I was 
a Liberal. . .. I have been so unfortunate as to displease this 
lady, and I can see that she is seeking to revenge herself. 


But the chills of disfavour are notably absent from his social 
life. Wellington was always glad to see him, and Neumann was 
in remarkably close touch with the old statesman throughout 
the whole period of this diary ; his notes of the Duke’s views 
during the Reform crisis are particularly interesting. He spent 
much time with Talleyrand when he had the opportunity, and 
was always careful to note the best of what he heard from that 
great repository of historical secrets. 


The diarist was an eye-witness of many important ceremonies 
and functions of his day ; at the Coronation of George IV., for 
instance, and the marriage of Queen Victoria. Of the former 
he wrote a long and vivid account, and although the King was 
for a long time so livid with the strain of fatigue that everyone 
thought he would collapse where he stood, and although he had 
twice to be given restoratives in a robing-room, Neumann was 
deeply impressed : he went, he said, with the idea of seeing a 
theatrical performance, but came away “ filled with a religious 
feeling . . . the sermon alone seemed too long.” And he 
could draw a personal portrait well enough when he was inte- 
rested. In 1832 he dined with Lady Blessington to meet 
Byron’s famous Countess Guiccioli : 

She did not come up to my expectations. Blonde, verging a 
little towards red, grey eyes without expression, ugly hands and 
feet, long in the body and short in the leg, but a very white skin 
and a beautiful bust which she does not attempt to conceal; a 
common affected manner, regarding herself as a heroine and the 
companion in Byron’s glory, of which she is merely the sepulchre. 
That fact, however, has not prevented her from having half a 
dozen other passions with Englishmen, probably in order to show 
her patriotism. 


He always took pleasure in the anecdote that throws a sudden 
flash on character, as in Alava’s story of dining with Wellington 
at the village of Waterloo on the day of the battle, when the 
Duke “did not appear to be more satisfied than usual,” and 
drank a glass of wine “* to the memory of the Peninsular War, the 
only health he gave.’ Or in that of Sir Henry Wellesley, who 
was sent as Ambassador Extraordinary to compliment the King 
of Spain on his restoration to the throne after Napoleon’s 
abdication. Wellesley was barely listened to, for the King 
was engaged with his two brothers in tickling three fish in a 
bowl with feathers, and his only answer to the ambassador’s 
speech was to claim that his fish swam the fastest ! 

The manuscript of this journal appears to have been dis- 
covered only lately, and quite accidentally. Mr. Beresford 
Chancellor has translated it from the original French very 
readably, but occasionally, one may conjecture, with a slight 
flattening of key. He has also been responsible for the selection 
of the passages actually published in these two massive volumes, 
and has made a consecutive narrative of the whole, with 
numerous notes. Some idea of the diary’s wide scope in 


personalities, in England and Europe, may be guessed from 
the fact that the index gives reference to names numbering at 
a rough estimate over three thousand. Indeed, considering the 
authority and variety of the diary as a document for the social 
historian, one may regret that it was not possible, even at the 
cost of easy reading, to print the manuscript in its entirety. 
After all, there may well be entries which have not struck 
Mr. Beresford Chancellor as noteworthy but might nevertheless 
be significant to a student at some future time. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW 


The Man Who Broke the Bank: Memories of the Stage and Music- 
Hall. By Cuarites Cosorn. Hutchinson. 18s. 


I Tell You. By ALBERT DE CourviILLE. Chapman and Hall. 18s. 


Stage reminiscences have an invariable appeal, and even for 
those who know nothing of them as individuals the names of 
Charles Coborn and Albert de Courville are passwords to a 
glamorous realm, in which the former stands as surely a repre- 
sentative figure of the past as the latter of the present. That 
one should be actually a comedian and the other a producer and 
manager is not contradictory but significant, for whereas of old 
in a variety entertainment the parts were greater than the whole, 
to-day, in the revue (which Mr. de Courville insists ‘* is, funda- 
mentally, nothing but a modern version of the old-fashioned 
music-hall ’’), the whole demands, and obtains, the subordina- 
tion of the parts. Where the rule was once for soloists 
we have to-day an orchestra, and the producer is con- 
ductor. Mr. de Courville holds that the performer gains by 
this method, 


which, instead of making a particular artist come out to perform 
his “‘ turn” in front of a painted cloth or on a bare stage, provides 
atmosphere from the moment the curtain goes up, and enhances 
in every way each appearance of the artist. 


Another way in which it works in his favour is illustrated by a 
story of Tubby Edlin, who for Pins and Needles was engaged to do 
precisely nothing at all. When his part was explained to him 
he wished to withdraw, yet in the event he became “ one of the 
biggest successes of the evening.” 

Mr. Coborn, one feels, would never have awaited the event, 
but would have “ walked out” at once. From his first appear- 
ance in the early ‘seventies, in his combats with old-fashioned 
music-hall chairmen and managers, in ‘* busking days ” and as a 
West-End success at the height of a brief but well-remembered 
popularity, he never failed to make it clear that he needed 
to learn his job from no man. It may have been his inde- 
pendence which led him to play a leading part in founding the 
Music-Hall Artistes Association in 1885—the first trade union of 
the stage. His is a long story, full of interest and anecdotes, 
new and otherwise, of himself and his fellows; entertaining, 
indeed, and yet finally a little sad. Mr. Coborn’s day was 
perhaps shorter than that of most comedians. He suggests a 
deliberate boycott, resultant upon his fight for fair treatment. 
We should prefer to suppose rather a process of change (towards 
Mr. de Courville) in contact with a personality unwilling to 
adapt itself or even to acknowledge change. We seem far 
from the days when such phrases as “ sunny southern shore” 
and “grand triumphal arch” could be considered—as Mr. 
Coborn considered them—*“ rather too highbrow for an average 
music-hall audience” ! 


Typically, Mr. de Courville does not even mention Mr. Coborn’s 
name—though he does Monte Carlo, and his gallant efforts to 
break the bank there. He is altogether more magnificent, and 
records his stars’ salaries not in tens but in hundreds of pounds ; 
awestruck, we see him straining towards thousands! His 
briefer story reaches farther and speeds faster. He brought into 
the world of variety the qualities acquired in earlier years of 
adventurous journalism—bluff and imagination. His earliest 
Hippodrome enterprises (the bringing to England of Leoncavallo 
and Mascagni) were stunts, but they came off. Hullo, Ragtime ! 
his first revue, was vastly successful. A later, Razzle Dazzle, 
was in its first form claimed as the biggest ever staged in 
London. His mind still runs to superlatives, and he cannot 
praise too highly the ‘ colossal” enterprise of the American 
theatre owners and impressarios ; he sees no limit to the pros- 
pects of the “ talking-film.”” He has been in many countries, 
and met many well-known men and women ; his book touches 
no profundities but here, as in the theatre, his sense of enter- 
tainment enables him to carry one swiftly and agreeably along 
with him. 
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ALDOUS HUXLEY 


@ POINT COUNTER POINT: “The thoroughness, the amazing, indefatigable thoroughness of 
Mr. Huxley, that is what compels us to submissive admiration at the end of this book. A full 
six hundred pages, and not on any one of them a flagging or a faltering. . . He isa Hogarth among 
novelists. But what a compliment !”—Syivia Lynp in The Daily News. (Limited Edition 
exhausted.) Ordinary Edition ros. 6d. net. 


C. E. MONTAGUE 


@ ACTION AND OTHER STORIES : “ One of the finest writers of his time ” was the verdict of The 
Manchester Guardian upon the work of C. E. Montague. ‘This posthumous book of stories— 
individually shorter than those in Fiery Particles—will abundantly confirm this judgment. They 
contain some of C. E. Montague’s most moving work. 7s. 6d. net. 


NORMAN DOUGLAS 


q IN THE BEGINNING : « His style, limpid and iridescent, with its innocent airs and wicked refrains, 
is the nearest approach in our language to the manner of Anatole France. There is a real Latinity 
in his mood, with some unique imaginative element, some selenium or other of the intellectual 
atmosphere discovered as yet only in the mind of Norman Douglas.” ——The Spectator. 7s. 6d. net. 


LUIGI PIRANDELLO 


@ THE OLD AND THE YOUNG: «Jt has an epic quality that gives it pride of place amongst the 
great novels of modern times. . . The book is full of passages of rare beauty and depth of insight ; 
profound thoughts in epigrammatic form. Mr. SCOTT’ MONCRIEFF’S translation could 
not be bettered.”—T'e Morning Post. 2 vols. 7s. 6d. net each. 


HAROLD ACTON 


¢ HUMDRUM: A novel of modern life by the author of Corne/ian (of which a very few copies still remain 
at 6s. net.) In its subtlety and its psychological insight, its range and its precision of language, 
this book proves beyond doubt that Mr. Acton has more than a limited talent. 7s. 6d. net. 


H. W. FREEMAN 


@ JOSEPH AND HIS BRETHREN: The first novel which everyone is praising, with a Preface by 
Rk. H. Mottram, who says: “* We must have books of this sort written and read if our literature 
is to have its basis in reality and not in mere realism.” It is the epic story of a Suffolk farm. 


7s. 6d. net. 
JEAN RHYS 


@) POSTURES: 4 novel of modern Paris by the author of “ The Left Bank.” “It is part of Miss Rhys’s 
remorseless power that one does not ask for simple explanations. The facts godeep. Explained 


or unexplained, they are felt to be so: and that is artistic creation.”—Geratp Goutp in The 
Observer. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. H. MOTTRAM 


q THE ENGLISH MISS : pow in its 3rd large Impression, continues to be in wide demand. “I thought 
OUR MR. DORMER (3rd Impr.) a magnificent book, but this one excels it. It is truth’s 
essence.” —Daily Express. On 1st November TEN YEARS AGO will be published, which 
Mr. Mottram describes as “a pendant to THE SPANISH FARM TRILOGY.” A new 
leaflet upon Mr. Mottram’s work is now ready. 
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THE ENGLISH MORAND 


Point Counter Point. Chatto and Windus. 
10s. 6d. 

This, if not Mr. Huxley’s best book, is certainly his most 
important. Though it occasionally happens that the mind of 
an author continues to develop with the years, there is in every 
writer a period when his emotions are not only most intense, 
but most in harmony with their surroundings. Mr. Huxley, 
admirably gifted for a modern Petronius, was also blessed with a 
Petronian universe to be young in. Paul Morand, who resembles 
him in many ways, equally was able for a moment to voice that 
post-war world, and almost to direct it ; but while M. Morand has 
flung himself rather convincingly into the modish subjects of 
Hollywood, Harlem, and the Yellow Peril, travel seemed to have 
had on Mr. Huxley only the pernicious effect of broadening his 
mind. Robbed of the unity which his intellectual and picaresque 
bias gave him, he seemed to be more and more reasonably 
adapting himself to the reasonable man. Progress is a steady 
accommodation to the second rate, and Mr. Huxley was clearly 
progressing. This is why Point Counter Point is such a critical 
book. Were it a re-hash of the world of Antic Hay it would be a 
sequel ; were it a sincere and worthy recantation of intellectual 
dandyism, a burning of the vanities, it would be a failure and 
only bear out the ** Too old at Forty ” rule which seems to be 
spreading over literature as over sport. Luckily it is neither. 
There are worthy passages, as irrelevant as they are worthy, and 
there are worthy people; but they are treated intellectually and 
the result is a novel with a finer grasp of the emotional realities 
of ordinary people than the author has ever managed before. 
Yet all the old cleverness remains, and practically all the old 
intensity. 

The beginning is the most difficult part, for there are 
several rather august digressions, and the characters, described 
so fully, turn out all to be minor ones. Also the method by 
which the affairs of a great many people are described 
simultaneously necessitates the introduction of the whole of the 
orchestra at once, a rather bewildering confusion. Essentially 
a satirist, the author succeeds best with the characters he has 
borrowed and the situations he has observed. The wide scope 
of the novel, however, and its elaborate construction tend to 
make him trespass on the domains of other writers, and one is 
being perpetually surprised by these resemblances. The clever, 
sensitive woman managing her home and dealing with a 
thoughtless husband and an adoring lover, the rather shy- 
making tea party wit, Mr. Chita Ram, in Bombay, suggest two 
obvious authors, while other passages even resemble 
Mr. Galsworthy and Mr. Maurice Baring. The novel is mainly 
the picture of a group of people ; the author seems most interested 
in their intellects if they have intellects, and, failing that, in their 
attitudes to sex and, if they are capable of it, to intimacy. 
There is also a novelist writing a novel about the other 
characters, and we are given some interesting extracts from his 
diary. In one of these he schemes to write a novel about a 
novelist, and to illustrate the themes from analogies to be made 
in an aquarium with deep-sea fishes. The Faux Monnayeurs of 
Gide is exactly this method, even down to the analogies with 
deep-sea fishes. Either Mr. Huxley is steeped in the Faux 
Monnayeurs and is reproducing its form in English, or he is as 
ignorant as his own novelist (who naively suggests two other 
inventions for his novel, the themes of Proust and Ulysses). 
Even the sensational murder at the end of the book is close to 
Gide’s and exhibits the same interest in pathological extremes 
of human temperament which will make stupid people, quite 
erroneously, call the book unpleasant. But it is surely slavish 
even to send his salt-water moralist to the same aquarium as 
Gide sent his to, that of the Prince of Monaco. 

Point Counter Point is a slice of life, with a tentative moral, 
perhaps, in the idea that nothing happens to anyone which it is 
not in their nature to bring on themselves. This truism is 
elaborated in a brilliant piece of conversation, till it appears a 
paradox, and we see the book as a study in the mathematics of 
justice, not divine justice, but the indifferent, ruthless action of 
cause and effect which is fascinating to the spectator, but of 
little consolation to those implicated. There are several nice 
people in this book, but the author is careful not to be too nice 
about them, and preserves his impartial cleverness both for the 
new types and solider emotions he has experienced and for the 
brilliant, unpresentable intellectuals who continue the tradition 
of Antic Hay. Unfortunately, Rampion, who talks a great deal 
and whom the author treats almost with reverence, is a crashing 
bore and no better than the Burlaps and Bidlakes whom he so 
pitilessly flays. There is a far greater depth of emotion in this 
book than in any other of Mr. Huxley’s and a far wider range of 


By Atpous Hux Ley. 


it. His prose has improved and his gift for rendering conversation 
seems to have become more humanised ; the talk, except in the 
rather wooden opening party, is that of human beings, and the 
reader can follow it as keenly as he could a broadcast tennis 
match. Spoken essays have given way to real conversation, the 
free play in talk of ideas and intelligences. The faults of the 
book lie chiefly in the beginning. Of the typical Huxley 
characters, Spandrell, his “‘ Evil-be-thou, my good man,” lies ina 
deeper epigrammatic hell than even the satanic Colman, and his 
sophisticated young vamp is more flawlessly sensual, futile, cold 
and heartless. The style of Mr. Huxley is now impeccable, 
and there is more plot in this book than he has ever given us. 
Had he lifted less from Gide and incorporated fewer germs for 
articles and promiscuous reporting, the book would have been 
technically better. Nevertheless, though not so finished as 
Crome Yellow or so continuously of a piece as Antic Hay, 
Point Counter Point is a more constructive satire than either and 
a more promising one. Cc. C. 


GEORGE LANSBURY 


My Life. By Grorcre Lansspury, M.P. Constable. 10s. 6d. 


When George Lansbury visited Russia soon after the war, he 
had a long talk with Lenin; and in this autobiography he 
records the impression which Lenin left on him. ‘I have met 
all the men and women of the time considered great in the world 
of religion, literature and politics: none compares with Lenin. 
He was a great man in every sense of the word.” It would be 
interesting to know what Lenin, on his side, made of George 
Lansbury. Two so contrasted figures, both great in the world 
of Labour, can seldom have met. And in George Lansbury 
Lenin had before him a clue to just those features in the British 
Labour movement which foreigners, and especially Russians, 
find hardest to understand. Alike in his personality and his 
opinions, in his way of looking at others and his way of behaving 
himself, George Lansbury is quintessentially and peculiarly a 
British figure. 

To call him the best loved man in the Labour movement is 
certainly no exaggeration. Other men have larger bodies of 
followers, or arouse more intellectual admiration. George 
Lansbury has the power, more than anyone else, to arouse an 
emotional response. This does not come of his speeches or of 
his writings: it comes from the man himself, and, coming in 
this way, does not wear off, but remains as an abiding impression. 
The substance of his speeches is usually not striking ; and asa 
leader he is often muddle-headed and not seldom wrong. But 
whatever he does or says is somehow irradiated with a com- 
pelling emotional quality. It can be felt in this book, in which 
he tells the story of his life. Badly arranged, by ordinary 
standards indifferently written, and in its narrative often 
muddled and inconsequent, My Life is yet full of the peculiar 
Lansbury quality. It is characteristic and appealing. What- 
ever great figures may get their autobiographies written for 
them, there is never the slightest doubt that George Lansbury 
has written his own. 

Part of the secret of this appeal is a simpleness of mind which, 
often verging on naivety, is yet George Lansbury’s greatest 
strength. When he encounters an abuse, his instinct promptly 
tells him, without waiting for explanations and extenuations, to 
denounce it as an abuse, and demand its immediate removal. 
* Poplarism ”’ is, in effect, no more than this instinctive reaction 
turned under his influence into a working policy. He saw 
people in Poplar miserable and starving; and he set out, 
without further inquiry into the consequences, to feed them and 
make them happier. This seemed to him—and it was his 
strength that it seemed to him—the natural and normal thing 
to do. And he did it with the ratepayers’ money as unhesi- 
tatingly as he would have done it with his own. Instinctively, 
he distrusts people who do not act in this way. His hatred is 
reserved for the Charity Organisation Society, above other 
opponents, because it not only opposes his policy, but does so 
in a cold and calculating way. Opposition does not make him 
angry: lack of feeling, and unwillingness to act on feeling, do. 
Though he has worked very closely with some of the “ intel- 
lectuals ” of the Labour movement, and pays more than one 
tribute to their collaboration, he instinctively half mistrusts the 
** intellectuals,” and hankers after simple folk whose response 
to their reactions is as immediate as his own. 

George Lansbury’s religion is, of all his qualities, that which 
the foreigner finds hardest to understand. It is a religion, as 





far as can be discovered, wholly without a theology—a belief 
in the fatherhood of a God who seems to have no other attribute 
It is vitally 


than to act as father to the “‘ brotherhood of man.” 
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Ready Wednesday next, October 24 





DAISY, PRINCESS OF PLESS 


By HERSELF. A revelation A pre-war England and Germany, picturing faithfully the great issues both 


before and during the Great War. 


The Princess is absolutely outspoken 1 in her comments both on herself and 
her friends, and her wit stings though it does not wound. 


Vith numerous Illustrations. 25s. net. 


Second Large Impression required before publication 





THE EGYPTIAN ENIGMA, 1890-1928 


By J. E. MARSHALL, late Judge Egyptian Court of 
Appeal. A clear picture of affairs in Egypt and of the men 
who have influenced her destiny. 12s. net. 


SHAPES THAT PASS 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. “As scintillating, stimu- 
lating a book as we have had for many a long day.”— 
Sunday Times. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


LETTERS OF THE HON. 
MRS. EDWARD TWISLETON 


“These fascinating letters describing English society in the 
Mid-Victorian Age.”—Daily Mail. Portrait. 16s. net. 





SCOTLAND’S ROYAL LINE 


By GRANT R. FRANCIS. A survey of the tragic House 
of Stuart, with a personal biography of Prince Charles 
Edward. Illustrated. 21s. net. (October 22.) 


CHARLES DARWIN 


3y HENSHAW WARD. A searching study of the man, 
his life of action, and research and writing. Illus. 21s. net, 


MEMOIRS OF ALEXANDER 
WOLKOFF-MOUROMTZOFF 


By HIMSELF. The writer is best known as A. N. 
Roussoff, the brilliant water-colour painter. Illus. 21s. net. 





CRIME wy EDDIE GUERIN 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A CROOK. 


In the world of crime no one has had a more sensational 
career than Guerin. Here he gives a perfectly frank account of his crimes and his associates. Illus. 


12s. net. 





ROYAL ELIZABETHS, 1464-1840 
By E. THORNTON COOK. The Romance of the five 
princesses of the past. This book is dedicated to the 
present baby Princess. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


ETON AND ELSEWHERE 
By M. D. HILL, M.A. The author writes from long 
experience both as boy and master. He has frank and 
pointed criticisms to offer. 


Illustrated. 12s. net. (October 25.) 


CELTIC BARDS, CHIEFS AND KINGS 
By GEORGE BORROW. Edited by HerBert G. WriGHrt. 
This book was advertised in Borrow’s lifetime but never 
published. 12s. net. 








New 7s. 6d. net Novels 


OURSELVES AND OUR EMOTIONS 


By CHARLES LOOSMORE. A practical study of the 
place and power of feeling and emotion in our mental, 
social and religious life. 6s. net. 


BUILDING %i, CHURCH OF CHRIST 


By the RT. REV. A. C. HEADLAM, Bishop of Gloucester. 
“Tt is many years since there appeared a volume of 
sermons so full of teaching.”—Record. 7s. 6d. net. 


SIMPLICITY TOWARDS CHRIST 


By DEAN HOWARD C. ROBBINS. Preface by the 
BisHop or Rrpon. A series of illuminating discussions on 
the value of religious concepts to us to-day. 6s. net. 








“HE WHO FIGHTS——” LorpD GORELL’S 


new thriller, told with skill, ingenuity and high literary 
excellence. Second Large Impression now selling. 


NO SECRETS ISLAND By ALAN SULLIVAN. 
Shipwreck on a deserted island is treated in a new way 
in this story. 

SHACKLES OF THE FREE By MARY 


GRACE ASHTON. A very skilfully conceived story 
by the talented young author of “ Race.” 





Cheaper Edition. 10s. 6d. net 


HER MAJESTY 


Romance of the Queens of England, 1066-1910 
By E. THORNTON COOK. 





“The biographies 
29 Portraits. 


are wittily written.”—The Times. 











VENGEFUL GODS py GERTRUDE ATHERTON. 
A tempestuous story of Alcibiades, the maddest spirit 
of Athens. (October 23.) 


THE BEGUM’S SON spy MRS. THEODORE 
PENNELL. “A remarkable social study woven round 
a fascinating plot.”—John o’ London’s Weekly. 


THE CRIME AND THE CONFESSOR 
By HORACE G. HUTCHINSON. A really good 
mystery story combined with a serious interest. 





The Complete 


SHERLOCK HOLMES 


Short Stories 
HIS ADVENTURES, MEMOIRS, RETURN, 
HIS LAST BOW AND THE CASE BOOK. 
1348 pp. 7s. 6d. net 


5 vols. in I. 





By A. CONAN DOYLE. 
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important to him, and it is impossible to imagine him without it. 
Truly, like many another, he has made God in his own image, 
and attributed to a higher power the quintessence of his own 
rich emotional relation to his fellow-men. 

And yet, as appears in this book and as all who have worked 
with him know, George Lansbury is no fool. He is funda- 
mentally shrewd, and has an excellent head for business and a 
keen eye for the possibilities of a situation. He makes up his 
mind by instinct and feeling, and this settles his course. But 
the details are supplied by a shrewd computation of things and 
persons which often gives those who reckon on his fundamental 
simplicity a sharp surprise. He is sometimes a bad strategist, 
who plans impossible campaigns ; but, even under such condi- 
tions, he is usually an acute tactician. 


My Life is a good autobiography because it brings out these 
essential qualities. It shows its author neither better nor worse, 
neither wiser nor more foolish, neither cleverer nor more simple- 
minded than he really is. It brings out his extraordinarily 
steadfast disinterestedness of purpose, his real love for the 
ordinary people around him, not merely in the mass but as indi- 
viduals, his immense physical and spiritual energy, recklessly 
spent in working for his beliefs. And at the same time it does 
not suppress or understate the confusion of mind which often 
accompanies this straightforwardness of action. 


At nearly seventy years of age, George Lansbury preserves 
not merely an extraordinary vigour, but his youth. In this 
book we see him getting more used to the ways of the world, 
but never changing his own. From the beginning of his career 
he has ceaselessly organised protests, originated crusades, and 
taken to his ample bosom all the poor and needy without a 
second thought. That is what he is still doing to-day. Such a 
man is necessarily uncomfortable when he has to work in a big 
machine. George Lansbury was chairman of the Labour Party 
last year, and was loyal to his office throughout. But he never 
sounded comfortable: office is not his métier. The Daily 
Herald, as an unofficial organ of revolt, owed everything to him ; 
but he was never happy in it when it became the official Labour 
paper. He is by nature a crusader ; and My Life is the revealing 
record of his crusades. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A History of Canada. By Cari Witrke. Knopf. 25s. 


The editor of the Borzoi series, to which this book belongs, expresses 
regret over the prevalent tendency to treat American history and 
United States history as interchangeable terms, and he rightly urges 
that the college student as well as the general public in the United 
States should know and understand more of the importance of Canada 
in the development of North America. Professor Wittke, who is a 
member of the faculty of the Ohio State University, has necessarily 
written his history mainly for American readers, but it will be service- 
able on this side of the Atlantic, particularly as it brings the record 
down to the present discussion of the Dominion status in the Empire 
and the history of the Canadian parties since the end of the wartime 
Union Government. Professor Wittke’s aim has been the closest 
possible compression. His thirty chapters are composed on the 
text-book plan, and they allow him no scope for any flow of narrative. 
He is careful and has striven to be impartial. The British or Canadian 
reader, however, would contend that the story of the Loyalists in the 
American Revolution might have been more adequately summarised, 
in the light of Professor Vantine’s work, and that a modern historian 
should not accept Longfellow’s version of the Acadian deportations, 
as romantically presented in Evangeline. 


The Sea Mystery. By Freeman Wits Crorrs. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Inspector French’s Case Book. (The Greatest Case, The Cheyne 
Mystery, The Starvel Tragedy.) By Freeman Wits Crorts. 
Collins. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Crofts’ detective stories are the kind of wine that needs no 
bush. His Inspector French is a competent fellow, who occasionally 
consults his wife and perpetually smokes cigars, but is commendably 
free from the egotisms and mannerisms with which so many of the great 
sleuths are accustomed to bore us. He can even conduct a case 
without having a fool beside him to play the Watson to his Holmes. 
The Sea Mystery is afirst-rate tale. The crate containing a decomposed 
corpse which is fished up in a Welsh estuary seems to offer no shadow 
of a clue. But French, by a most ingenious system of calculations 
and experiments, picks up a scent which carries him to Dartmoor 
and then, with more than one check, to London, where the fox is 
finally run to earth at the Elephant and Castle. The mystery is 
well sustained and there are no tricks played on the reader. Indeed, 
you may spot the real murderer at a comparatively early stage, if 
you avoid making the false, though natural, assumption which 
Inspector French made on a certain small point of evidence. The 


Case Book includes three old friends, which are amongst Mr. Crofts’ 
best stories. Those who have not read them will find full value for 
their money in this volume of nine hundred pages. 


Stage Favourites of the Eighteenth Century. By Lewis MELvILte, 
Hutchinson. 21s. 

Once again Mr. Lewis Melville takes up his pen, paste and scissors, 
and plunges bravely into what his publishers call the “ old and dusty 
records ” of the eighteenth century. If these are dusty, it is chiefly 
because they are very minor records, and for the most part rather 
dull. The accident of age is no excuse for trying to interest us in 
such dreary documents as the full will and testament of one Henry 
Woodward, who lived for ten years with the actress George Anne 
Bellamy (who did not even get what he bequeathed her), or in the 
verbatim report of a commonplace trial for crim. con. brought by 
Theophilus Cibber, famous only because of his father, against one 
William Sloper in respect of Mrs. Cibber, née Arne. The eight ladies 
investigated by Mr. Melville were all more or less hussies, though they 
did not spurn the advantages of wedlock when it was practicable— 
and the famous Lavinia Fenton, of course, became a Duchess, no 
less. A good many of these artists delighted to defend their reputa- 
tions in long autobiographical works, mainly written by the Grub 
Street hacks in a rather excited style, which often recalls the corres- 
ponding “confessions,” that are still called for in our own day. 
From these Mr. Melville quarries with zeal, and adds ornamentation 
from The Rosciad, or Pope, or Henry Savage, ad lib. But except for 
Peg Woffington and Kitty Clive, there is not much personality that 
survives the age and dust of the “ records.”” A number of odd contem- 
porary prints and portraits, together with a brightly coloured frontis- 
piece of humoursome intent, are included. 


A Nomad in the South Sudan. By “ Ben Assuer.” Witherby. 16s. 


The Kalahari and its Native Races. By E. H. L. Scnwarz. Witherby. 
16s. 

These are two books about Africa, written by experts, provided 
with maps and photographs, and containing masses of facts about 
native races, languages, vegetation, wild animals and climate. ‘“‘ Ben 
Assher ”? was a District Commissioner under the Sudan Government, 
and writes from the point of view of one interested in administrative 
problems. He shews us a political officer at work, describes his 
visits to outlying stations, and gives accounts of native disputes and 
the trial of criminals. He is critical of missionary activities but 
tempers frankness with discretion. Indeed, he frequently gives 
the impression of being able to say more if he dared ; and we would 
rather have had his opinions than his descriptive passages. Professor 
Schwarz’s is a better written book. He is a South African geologist 
with ethnological interests. He describes a journey across the vast 
Kalahari desert, gives an interesting account of his personal 
experiences, and analyses the racial characteristics of various native 
tribes, including pigmy bushmen. Few of these survive to-day, as 
they were at one time shot down like vermin by Boer farmers. 


Fishermen of the Banks. By J. B. Conno.tiy. 
12s. 6d. 


Irish Bogs. By J. W. SeicNe. Longmans. 135s. 


Both these books deal with fishing—the first as a dangerous trade ; 
the second as a quiet sport. Others besides fishermen, however, can 
enjoy them—especially the first ; for what technical interest there is 
in it is of seamanship rather than of fishing. True, one can learn from 
it such things as that a small boat filled with halibut is safer in rough 
weather than if filled with cod or haddock ; for seas roll over the broad- 
backed halibut but run down between the round-bodied fish and fill 
the bottom of the boat. But for the most part the book is a vivid 
narrative of exciting adventure. Graphic accounts of heroic deeds, 
shipwrecks and schooner-races fill its pages, and it is illustrated with 
vigorous pen-and-ink drawings. The author—an American short- 
story writer—has an intimate acquaintance with the deep-sea 
fishermen of the North Atlantic. He has voyaged with them, lived 
with them on shore, and used them as raw material for a large output 
of fiction. The present tales, he insists, are true and the men named 
in them are living men. They certainly ring true ; more so, we doubt, 
than if they were taken down by word of mouth from the men them- 
selves—as he assures us they could be. He is not a short-story writer 
for nothing. Mr. Seigne’s fishing is by rod; and his book, besides 
being a pleasant account of experiences over many years, is intended 
as a guide to sport in the Irish Free State. Chapters deal with shoot- 
ing and hunting, and particulars are given of fees and suchlike matters 
of practical importance to sportsmen. 


The Land Pirates of India. 
21s. 

When Sir William Sleeman, shortly before the Indian Mutiny, 
carried out his brilliant enterprise of exposing and breaking up the 
bands of Thugs, he was assisted by General C. R. W. Hervey, who 
claimed to have discovered the Kuraver tribe which, scattered over 
Southern India, pursued its hereditary calling of thievery. The 
criminal tribes and castes of India are many and various ; the Kuraver 
appear to be a homogeneous family, with a close tribal tradition, 
and more or less regular methods of action. In the census of 1921 


Faber and Gwyer. 





By W. J. Harcu. Seeley, Service. 


their total numbers in the Madras Presidency are given as 220,000, 
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together with an unknown number in Western India. Mr. Hatch 
has written, not an expert monograph upon them, but a book for the 
general reader, and a very entertaining book it is. There are chapters 
on Kuraver religion, ethics, marriage customs, magic; on their 
theiving methods, their rivals among the clans, their crafts and 
their other occupations outside robbery and petty larceny. The 
book is quite short ; the absurd price of a guinea is, no doubt, on account 
of the excellent photographs. These are pictures of a thieving 
tribe. It is necessary for the reader to remind himself of this serious 
social fact, because Mr. Hatch has chosen two dozen scenes and 
figures representing a fascinating people, many of them charming in 
face, dress, and bearing. 


The Land of the Frozen Tide. By Louise Rourke. Hutchinson. 21s. 

The jacket is lurid ; the book is printed on heavy art-paper, which 
means that only a strong man can lift it; and the frontispiece is a 
studio photograph of the author, which no doubt pleases her friends 
but strikes the general reader as affected. This unattractive window- 
dressing, however, does the book an injustice. It is an unpretentious 
account at first-hand of a smal! settlement in the far North-west of 
Canada, and gives an interesting insight into what life in the Arctic 
wastes means for present-day fur-trappers and traders. There are 
some outspoken pages on the cruelty of trapping and on its brutalising 
effect on the men taking part in it, and the author makes a plea for 
the development of properly supervised fur-farms. 


Great English Plays. 
8s. 6d. 

When setting out upon the enterprise that has resulted in this 
volume, Mr. Rubinstein recognised, of course, that his selection of 
twenty-six plays to represent the English drama would be challenged 
by every reader : there could be no escape from that. He has chosen 
twenty-three from the Mysteries to Sheridan, omitting Shakes- 
peare, and three to stand for the nineteenth century. We begin 
with a Wakefield Nativity and Everyman. ‘Then come fifteen, reaching 
from Heywood and Kyd to Webster and Ford, with six to bridge the 
century between Venice Preserved and The School for Scandal. It 
is possible that for half the plays belonging to the half-century before 
1630 alternatives might be proposed and defended, while others, 
such as Doctor Faustus and The Shoemaker’s Holiday may be regarded 
as inevitable. The omission of The Duchess of Malfi will be remarked 
by almost everybody. A sound rule, perhaps, for Mr. Rubinstein 
would have been to admit not more than one example from each 
dramatist. He could then have found room for, say, Middleton 
and one or two others. Wycherley has no place here—a surprising 
omission, There will be, we imagine, a general objection to the 
three examples from the last century—T. W. Robertson’s Society 
(why not Caste ?), Wilde’s Lady Windermere’s Fan, and Mr. H. A. 
Jones’s Judah—the last, surely, as nearly worthless as may be. 
Since the volume runs over 1,100 pages (good value, indeed, for the 
money), it might well have stopped at Sheridan. Mr. Rubinstein’s 
“running commentary,” as he calls it, consists of an introductory 
paragraph to each writer. These are not particularly good, and 
the editor’s short preface is altogether unworthy of his wide knowledge 
and the purpose of his selection. 


Edited by H. F. Rusrnstein. Gollancz, 


Auguste Comte, Thinker and Lover. 
Paul. 5s. 

There has been room for a new short Life of Auguste Comte, 
especially one which would contain a clear estimate of Positivism 
and its influence in Europe since Comte’s death in 1857. Mrs. Style’s 
little book is hardly that. It is a worshipful tribute, written from 
the standpoint of the small Temple of Humanity in Liverpool— 
the remnant, so to say, of true believers in the religion of Humanity, 
as distinguished from the larger company of Positivists who followed 
J. H. Bridges and Frederic Harrison. Mrs. Style writes clearly 
and carefully ; and although her short exposition will not do much 
to make the Comtist system clear to a generation which hardly knows 
the founder’s name, it should at any rate reveal something of the 
man. The curious story of Comte’s devotion to Clotilde de Vaux 
is here retold. Mrs. Style does not realise the remoteness of that 
affair from English feeling, or the solemn egoism of Auguste Comte, 
which, apart from everything else, would account for the failure of 
his disciples to make any discernible impression upon the British 
mind. 


Houdini: His Life Story. By Haroip Krettockx. Heinemann. 21s. 


When Houdini died, two years ago, he was the acknowledged 
master in his own field of mystery-making, which included feats 
of astonishing muscular power combined with mechanism. His 
greater secrets have perished with him, but Mr. Kellock makes it 
clear in his opening chapter, which plunges right into the subject, 
that a large part of Houdini’s success was due to the extreme hardness 
and perfect training of his physique. He was an American Jew, 
Ehrich Weiss by name, son of a Rabbi who had fled from Hungary, 
and was born in 1874 in Wisconsin. He was a public performer 
for forty-three out of his fifty-two years, and in all that time it was 
a rare thing for him to miss an engagement on account of unfitness 
for the terrific strain to which he subjected himself. Mr. Kellock 
has worked mainly from the documents and memories of Houdini’s 
widow, whom he married on Coney Island when she was little more 


By JANE M. Sryte. Kegan 


than a child. He runs through the story with American gusto, 
describing Houdini’s journeys and triumphs in detail, with the aid 
of thirty excellent illustrations. The book ends with an account of 
Houdini’s long and passionate pursuit of certain spiritualistic mediums, 
and his challenging action, shortly before his death, in the affair of 
‘**Margery ” (the wife of Dr. Crandon, of Boston), whose alleged 
marvels provided Massachusetts with excitement for two or three 
seasons. There can be no doubt as to Houdini’s extraordinary 
powers, or the keen intelligence with which they were directed, 
His scorn of all wonder-workers who claimed or suggested super- 
natural assistance was without limit, and in his pursuit of them 
he performed a valuable public service. This record of his career 
makes most entertaining reading, and it contains no padding. 


Tristram Shandy. By Laurence Srerne. With illustrations and 
decorations by JouN AusTEN and an Introduction by J. B, 
PRIESTLEY. Lane. 25s. 

Mr. Priestley begins his Introduction, “‘ There is always room for 
another edition of Tristram Shandy”; with which it is impossible 
not to agree. And it is just as difficult not to agree with the rest of 
this essay, written in the carpet-slipper manner, because it does not 
challenge opinion on a single point. Mr. Austen’s illustrations are 
effectively naive and quixotic, though of course they cannot fill the 
reader’s imagination of the scenes they represent. The habit of 
decorating masterpieces like Tristram Shandy is in any case a mistake. 
In other points—binding, printing and pageing—this reprint is admir- 
able. 

Jacobites of Aberdeenshire and Banffshire in the °45. By Atistairn 
and HENRIETTA TAYLER. Milne and Hutchison. 9s. 6d. 

For accurate knowledge of Scottish history, one is still largely 
dependent on unpublished documents and letters, and thus any 
book, however limited its scope, which brings such papers to our 
knowledge is to be welcomed. The Taylers have collected, from a 
few printed works, such as the diary of the Rev. John Bisset of 
Aberdeen, but mainly from public records, all available information 
about the Jacobites from Aberdeenshire and Banffshire who took 
part in the ’45 rebellion. Their aim is to show that this last Stuart 
rising did not affect only the Highlands and the Gaelic-speaking parts of 
Scotland, but was ardently supported by the two northern Lowland 
counties of Banff and Aberdeen. To a certain extent, they have 
proved their point, but one closes the book with the impression 
that Lowland support of the Chevalier of St. George was not wide- 
spread, being confined rather to the leading families, more especially 
to the younger sons of families whose tradition associated them with 
the interests of the Stuarts. Where the common people were 
influenced, it was not so much by devotion to the old royal family 
as by discontent with the results of the union of the Parliaments; 
an evil that still persists. And to quite a number of cases the following 
Whig comment probably applied: ‘‘ Carnusy was esteemed a wise, 
solid man, and one not wedded to Kingscraft. But as many 
debts of his never heard of formerly are appearing, this unravels 
the mystery.” On the other hand, Gordon of Glenbucket was 
unquestionably the leading spirit, and of twenty-four families that 
were “ out” in 1715, only three had changed sides by 1745. 


The Technique of the Love Affair. By A GeNTLEWOMAN. 
Epilogue by Witt1aAM GerHARDI. Howe. 10s. 6d. 

In one of Mr. Somerset Maugham’s early comedies, there was a 
sleck man with a beard who was fond of talking about seduction 
and the scenes in which he himself had taken part. ‘“‘ My technique,” 
he explained, ‘‘on these occasions is faultless.’”” Whether he was 
actually successful as a seducer, we cannot now recall; but probably 
he was not. It is unlikely, too, that anyone after reading The Technique 
of the Love Affair would find herself (for the book is written for 
women) any better equipped for trapping a husband or a lover than 
she was before. The amount of acting which the author demands 
from careful pupils is too much to expect even of a woman. Such 
sure and varied duplicity, if it be not inborn, can hardly be learnt. 
The amusing generalisations of ‘‘ A Gentlewoman,” if taken seriously 
and acted upon, would bring as many complications into ordinary 
drawing-room love as the French writers of farce are in the habit 
of bringing on the stage. No one is likely to act upon them. But the 
book is extremely lively, and it should be taken (by the superior) like 
Hints on Etiquette, or How to Get into Sociely. The advice is given in 
dialogue and monologue—in the scornful retorts of Cypria, who relies 
on technique, to the ingenious simplicity of Saccharissa. At the 
end Mr. Gerhardi is admiring, but distant and evasive, in an epilogue 
as light as the rest of the book. 


With an 


The Voyage of Captain Thomas James. By Commander R. B. BopiLty, 
R.N. Dent. 6s. 

This is the most satisfactory of the many recent books on the 
attempt to find a North West passage, although it is limited to a 
voyage made when the more spectacular days of Elizabethan seaman- 
ship were over. When Thomas James sailed out in 1631, Frobisher 
and Hudson had done their work, and Fox—whom Thomas James was 
to meet later in Hudson Bay, and whose tobacco he was to replenish 
for the first time in the history of tobacco and the sea—was then doing 
his. Warned by the fate of Hudson, James selected his crew carefully. 





Indeed, to his thoroughness, as much as to his courage, is due the 
miraculous survival of his crew and his ship of 70 tons. 


He forced 
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“TWO MONTHS AGO I KNEW 
NO FRENCH.” 


Interesting Letter from Reader Who Has Adopted 
The New Pelman Method of Learning 
Languages. 








An interesting tribute to the efficacy of the new Pelman 
method of learning . French, Spanish, 
German and Italian without using 
‘nglish has just been received in the 
shape of a letter from a reader who is 
taking the Pelman French Course. It 
runs as follows :— 





“It is, perhaps, even yet too early to review 
your Course asa whole, yet it would be unfair 
not to take this occasion of appraising it. In 
place of generalisations, let me take my own 
experience. 








“ Quite recently an odd volume of Boursault’s comedies, written 
under the blaze of Moliére’s sun, and therefore not read much now, 
came into my hands. It had been rescued in 1916 from the library of 
Peronne in the Somme battles. It was dated 1824, and I shall never 
forget the thrill of seeing on the title-page, ‘ Imprimeur du Roi.’ 

“So near, then, seemed the Revolution, the ebb and flow of 
France’s political history! A vastly entertaining volume of Dumas, 
dated 1866, came from the same library. I read its 200 odd pages in 
a couple of days, averaging 25 pages an hour. My dictionary was 
needful but once in three pages or so. 


“Two months ago I knew no French, and now I can pen the above. 
After saying that, I do not think a formal compliment is necessary.” 


This letter is typical of the many hundreds received from 
men and women who are learning French, Italian, Spanish 
or German by this new method. 


This method enables you to learn French in French, 
German in German, Italian in Italian and Spanish in Spanish, 
thus avoiding any translation from one language into another. 


It enables you to ¢hink in the particular language you are 
learning. 


It enables you to learn a Foreign Language without spending 
months in a preliminary struggle with a mass of dull and 
dificult grammatical rules and exceptions. It introduces 
you to the language itself straight away and you pick up the 
grammar almost unconsciously as you go along. 


There are no vocabularies to be committed to memory, 
parrot fashion. You learn the words you need by actually 
using them, and so that they remain in your mind without 
effort. 


There are no classes to attend. The new method enables 
you to learn a Foreign Language in your spare-time, in your 
own home, and in about one-half the usual time. 


Here are a few further examples of letters received from 
teaders who have adopted this method. 


“T was able to pass London Matriculation (taking Spanish) last 
{une with minimum labour and no drudgery, although I was always 
reckoned a‘ dud’ at languages.” (S.B. 373.) 

“Last year I found your French Course of the greatest possible 
assistance during a visit to France, unaccompanied, and out of hearing 
of the English tongue.” (G.O. 106.) 

“I have spent some 100 hours on German studying by your 
methods. The results obtained in so short a time are amazing. 
With the aid of a dictionary, on account of the technical vocabulary, 
I now find I can master German scientific reports published in their 
own tongue.”’ (G.P. 136.) 

“T have found the Italian Course as interesting and absorbing as 
the French Course. Iam more than satisfied with the progress made, 
and consider your Course is excellent.” (I.B. 202.) 
The new Pelman method of learning languages is fully 

explained in a little book entitled, ‘‘ The Gift of Tongues,” 
There are four different editions of this book, one dealing 
with French, another with Spanish, a third with Italian and 
a fourth with German. You can have a free copy of any one 
of these books by writing for it to-day to the Pelman Institute 
(Languages Dept.), 66, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C.1. When writing you are particularly asked 
to state which of the four you want, and it will be sent you 
by return, gratis and post free. Call or write to-day. 


Overseas Branches: PARIS—35 Rue Boissy d’Anglas, 
YORK—71 West 45th Street. MELBOURNE—396 Flinders Lane, 
DURBA N—Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI—10 Alipore Road. 


NEW 





READY TO-DAY 


HIS MAJESTY’S 
COASTGUARD 


By FRANK BOWEN 


The story of this important Naval Force from the earliest times to the 
present day. 

In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations. 18s net 
It is surprising that there is no history of ,the Coastguard, and Mr. 
Bowen’s book will therefore be welcomed. It may not be generally 
known that the coastguards were a naval force maintained in Great 
Britain and Ireland to suppress smuggling, aid shipwrecked vessels, 
and serve as an aid of the navy. It takes us from the “bad old days” 
when our shores were infested with smugglers, through the intriguing 
times of the Great War, when the enemy’s coastal activities were 
rife, up to its present state of efficiency. 


THE LAND OF THE 
FROZEN TIDE 


By LOUISE ROURKE 


Profusely illustrated on art paper throughout. 21s net 


Public Opinion: “ One of the most vivid and realistic accounts of the 
Great North-West Territory of Canada which has been penned. It is 
obvious the author speaks of that which she knows.” Daily Mirror: 
“The reader is brought to close quarters with the everyday life of the 
Athabaskan Indians and learns something of the folklore, superstitions, 
and strange customs of the district.’ Eastern Daily Press: “A 
valuable record of a chapter of pioneer endeavour which is by 
no means the least distinguished in the history of the Empire.” 
Liverpool Post: “Few of the many books about the North-West 
Provinces of Canada can have been written by women, and there 
should be a special welcome, therefore, for a good one.” 











Send for Autumnal List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 


Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN, 1/- each Montily. 





TWO OUTSTANDING HARRAP BOOKS 


“New Statesman’’ Contributor’s Memoirs 


Now Ready 


Bohemian, Literary, & 
Social Life in Paris 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON. Illustrated. 2Is. net. 


In this lively and unconventional book the former Times correspondent 
in Paris relates with a wealth of anecdote his long association with 
famous writers, artists and social personages in Paris cafés, salons, and 
studios. Anatole France, Marcel Proust, Monet, Picasso, Rodin, James 
Joyce, Ezra Pound, George Moore, Isadora Duncan and Loie Fuller are 
a few of those whom he describes. Mr. Huddleston shows us the music- 
halls, the Opéra, the Institut de France, and the amazing debating clubs, 
besides the night-haunts and the gaming saloons. He also discusses 
with freedom the strange perversions of post-War Paris, and in- 
cidentally reveals some facts that throw an interesting sidelight on 
the recent controversy over a withdrawn novel. The illustrations 
include several photographs (among which is a hitherto unpublished 
one of Proust), and a number of caricatures, pen-and-ink sketches, etc., 
of exceptional interest. 


Success of Mrs. Guest’s New Novel 


The Yellow Pigeon 


By CARMEL HADEN GUEST. 7s. 6d. net, 


H. G. Weits: “ Better than Children of the Fog, good as that was, and 
it holds the reader to the very end.” 

Observer : ‘* Unusually worth attention. An amused but keen-edged 
portrait of social life behind the lines in the War. Inevitable tragedy and 
pathos are everywhere subordinated to humour. Mrs. Guest here 
— her powers of observation to achieve a method like Jane Austen 
abroad.” 

Spectator : “* Describes absorbingly and convincingly the reactions of 
various normally balanced people to conditions of tense excitement and 
tragedy. A true and vital book.” 


HARRAP 
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his way in awful weather through the ice of Hudson Strait and, finding 
himself deep in Hudson Bay without hope of getting out before the 
end of the season, he wintered in the smaller southern Bay which now 
bears his name. He was obliged to scuttle his ship and to live through 
the Canadian winter on an island without greenstuff, and having few 
wild animals or birds on it. The crew, though tortured by scurvy, 
supported him loyally, and he was eventually able to refloat his ship 
and fight his way back through renewed Arctic storms. James was 
one of the few explorers who kept a day-to-day account of his voyage, 
instead of writing it up afterwards, and it is this account in sober 
language that is here presented between Commander Bodilly’s explan- 
atory paragraphs. It has, of course, the Jongueurs inevitable to the 
diary method, but a better piece of economical narrative and know- 
ledgable editorship in connection with the North West passage will 
be hard to find. 


Wireless Notes 
THE RADIO EXHIBITION 


NE’S first impression of the Exhibition was that it was 
() all loud speakers, elaborate receiving sets, and valves ; 
but although these were the things that first caught the 
eye, a more careful inspection showed a brilliant display of 
components. There were variable condensers in endless variety, 
slow motion dials, fixed condensers, coils, and all the minor 
things that interest the amateur constructor, down to screws and 
flexible wire. There was a little screwdriver called * Atalanta ” 
which I fell in love with at sight and bought at once for the 
modest sum of three shillings. Among valves, what specially 
interested the public were the new screened grid valves and the 
pentodes for low frequency magnification ; also the triple valve, 
which is a complete novelty. The Exhibition was attended by 
100,000 people, and business was reported brisk and satisfactory. 
Demonstrations in the Hall being impossible, there were inter- 
esting side shows all round for a quarter of a mile. Looking at 
the people going to these and the cars parked all over the place, 
one could not help feeling that there were drawbacks to being a 
resident in the immediate surroundings. 
* * * 

Receivers were to be obtained at all prices, and with all 
numbers of valves from one to eight, but those which attracted 
most attention were the large opulent ones with switches on the 
face and the names of particular stations opposite the switches. 
These are what I call millionaire sets for the idle who are com- 
pletely uninterested in wireless, but merely want to be able to 
turn on any particular station with the minimum of thought and 
trouble. I should find it dull myself, but I am sure it is appre- 
ciated by those to whom wireless is only a toy, and such sets 
certainly speak well for the great skill of their designers. One 
of them, into which I looked, had no less than six separate 
tuning circuits. Portables seemed to be extremely popular and 
many neat designs were shown with the external appearance of 
an attaché case. There is no doubt that there is a very definite 
demand now from the public for the means of having wireless 
in every room without an aerial and carrying it with you when 
you go in the car or train. In the last war all private wireless 
was prohibited ; if there ever is a next, which Heaven forfend, 
it seems to me that such prohibition will be impossible. 

* * * 

It is understood that the Marconi Company have in the end 
not entered an appeal against the decision of the Controller of 
Patents. It may be that the bold attitude adopted by the 
Radio Manufacturers’ Association had something to do with 
this decision, as they decided at a meeting before Olympia to 
treat the decision as final, and give the public at once the benefit 
of the reduced royalties on valve sets. Potential buyers have 
therefore nothing to gain by holding back, but might even 
possibly lose. With the tendency to use more valves and the 
reduction in the price of receivers, a royalty charge of £3 2s. 6d. 
on a five-valve set was strangling trade. The screened grid 
valve at the high frequency end, and the pentode at the low 
frequency end, are going in any event to reduce the number of 
valves by two in a good many cases. 

. * * 

Accumulators for supplying filament current are heavy and 

messy and have not too long a life. If they are used, the best 


plan is to get one of these service companies that let them out 
and change them once a week. Dry cell high tension batteries, 
though they are no trouble, do not as a rule give good service 
for more than six months, and much less than that when people, 
as they so often do, buy sizes that are too small for the work. 
For those who have electric light mains in their houses, escape 


from these troubles is possible by using a mains unit which, by a 
proper process of conversion, will give you filament lighting and 
steady high tension current for the receiver, so that no batteries 
at all are required except the grid bias. Their first cost is fairly 
high, but it is well repaid in absence of worry, and in a few years’ 
time in actual cash saving. Some receivers incorporate the 
necessary apparatus for working from the mains, but this 
generally means that that apparatus cannot be used if you 
change your receiver. Certain simple precautions have to be 
observed to avoid danger from shock or fire ; and now that the 
Central Electricity Board is chopping and ehanging electric light 
supplies about it is well to make sure that in the event of any 
change the company will change your apparatus free of cost. 
There are many makers of these mains units, and some are 
decidedly better than others, but I think the best of all is the 
‘*Stedipower,” designed by Mr. Percy Harris for the amateur 
constructor, after a great deal of experimental work. I am not 
sure whether it is being commercially manufactured yet. 
* * * 

I said a word last month about the importance of aerials and 
I should like to emphasise it. If one has only a backyard, of 
course one must do the best one can and put up with it, but if 
there is plenty of space, great care should be given to the layout 
of an aerial. A position should be chosen which is clear of 
buildings and trees, and if possible even of bushes underneath 
the wire. The mast should be as high as possible, and certainly 
not less than 40 or 45 feet, and should be properly stayed with 
insulators in the stay wires. The lead should be direct to the 
highest possible point on the house, such as the chimney, and 
the down lead should be taken about 10 feet from the building, 
slanting inwards to the lead-in. The aerial itself should be of 
stranded wire of a standard make, and without any fraying or 
any kinks in it, and finally the receiver should be as close as 
possible to the lead-in. The insulation of the aerial itself should 
consist of at least two or three insulators on series, and for my 
part I prefer the Featherweight or the stouter type made by 
Silvertown. Attention given to all these details will be well 
repaid in clearer and stronger reception. Of course, the total 
length of the aerial must not exceed 100 fect under the Post 
Office regulations, while for short wave work 50 feet is even 
better. 








——y 








AUBREY BEARDSLEY 


The Man and His Work 


HALDANE MACFALL. With 13 
illustrations 15s, net. 


Also a special edition on hand-made paper, 
with six extra plates, limited to 100 numbered 
copies. £2 2s. net. 


[READY OCT. 19th.] 


By 


x 


SELECTED POEMS OF 
SWINBURNE 


With 12 full-page illustrations in photogravure 

and numerous illustrations in black and white 

by HARRY CLARKE and an introduction by 
HUMBERT WOLFE. £1 1s. net. 


[READY OCT. 26th.] 
An illustrated prospectus of finely printed and 


illustrated editions, published at the Bodley Head, has 
been produced, and will be supplied gratis on request. 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET LONDON, W.1. 
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It is interesting to reflect that all modern radio apparatus 
depends almost entirely upon rubber and that particular com- 
pound which is known as ebonite. Every component in a 
wireless receiver is insulated either by the ebonite panel or by 
its own little private piece of ebonite or one of its modern 
substitutes, such as bakelite. Were it not for this efficient 
insulation the set could not function. Almost the only possible 
substitute as a dielectric would be glass, and this has the dis- 
advantages of being hygroscopic, brittle, and less constant in 
quality. Moreover, it is obvious that owing to the comparative 
difficulty of working the material all components would cost 
more. This is only one of the cases so frequently met with in 
which a particular material has made possible a great practical 
advance. 

* * * 

The amateur constructor sometimes makes up one of the 
circuits described in the technical wireless papers and sometimes 
has the satisfaction of striking a marvel. The P.C. Three is a 
straightforward three valver with a high frequency valve before 
the detector and one amplifying valve after it. The special 
feature is the anode coil, which is very troublesome to wind 
accurately, but it is worth it. I made up the receiver prac- 
tically out of scraps on an apology for a panel and with the 
components not too well spaced, but it has left nothing to be 
desired in performance. Seventy-five miles from 5 GB it gave 
loud reception on two loud speakers, and in one hour at night I 
managed to tune in, at good loud speaker strength, Kattowitz, 
Toulouse, Breslau, and more faintly Madrid, far surpassing, 
I am sure, any claim its designer would have made for it. This 
was on a rather moderate aerial except that it was 40 feet high. 
The control of reaction is one of the smoothest I have ever 
handled. Apart from labour, the materials and components 
did not cost more than £4, though the set deserves and shall 
have a slow motion dial on the first condenser. At the moment 
of writing, Hamburg can be heard all over a large room. It isa 
real pleasure to the amateur constructor when he gets a fairly 
simple set which gives results as good as more ambitious and 
complicated contraptions. 

RUSSELL. 


About Motoring 


THE ARMSTRONG SIDDELEY 
GEARCHANGE 


MUST preface these remarks with a confession that I have 
I not yet had a chance to test the new gearchanging 
mechanism, which may be specified as an option on the 
larger models of the 1929 range of Armstrong Siddeley cars. 
Lack of personal experience does not inspire any hesitation 
in welcoming it, as I worked with some of their engineers in 
the war, and they are knowledgeable people, who do not market 
untried ideas. On paper, the device is precisely what 95 per cent. 
of the motoring public desire. Gearchanging on the average 
car is sufficiently difficult to become an obsession to any un- 
mechanical owner, and especially so to elderly beginners. Self- 
respect makes a driver ashamed of noisy changes, even when 
the audience are strangers to him. Moreover, he is aware that 
a year of clumsy gearchanging has most evil effects on his 
chassis. The gearbox itself becomes even noisier than when it 
was new, and the indirect gears of most new cars are still un- 
pardonably noisy. Moreover, bad gearchanging inflicts un- 
necessarily rapid wear on many vital elements of a chassis, 
from the engine bearings to the tyres. The metropolitan 
motorist soon acquires a fair mastery of those simpler changes 
which alone are needed in level country; but he makes a 
dreadful exhibition of himself when he takes his car into tricky 
country, where steep hills abound. Finally, gearchanging 
distracts his attention just at those moments when the risk of 
accident is most pronounced, especially in heavy traffic and 
at road junctions. It follows that a simple and foolproof gear- 
change is amongst the greatest benefits which designers can 
bestow on the average driver. 
* * * 


This new changing mechanism embodies a further item of 
great public interest. The least mechanical motorist is aware 


that his car is free from gear hum on its direct drive; but 
on its indirect gears it emits a hum which constantly changes 
its pitch and is insistent and irritating like the buzz of a 
power saw or a dentist’s drill. These gear hums contribute 


to the noise of modern traffic, about which certain old 
gentlemen have lately been complaining so bitterly. Various 
recent inventions have tended to reduce this hum, but the 
nuisance remains. In the new gear box the gears are always 
in mesh, and are of the concentric pattern. The first point 
means that the teeth will retain their original contour 
indefinitely ; the second indicates that the load is distributed 
over a larger area of metal, the pressure on the teeth is 
less, and the noise is reduced. The inventor claims ‘equal 
silence on all gears,” which is almost certainly an exaggera- 
tion; but he has certainly effected a genuine reduction in gear 
noise, and other engineers will rapidly copy him. 
* * * 

So far as the gearchanging bugbear is concerned, the usual 
side or central lever is abolished, and the driver need no longer 
dive downwards, or divert his eyes from the road to watch his 
** gate,” as many clumsy owners do. Asmall quadrant is mounted 
on his steering wheel, together with a short lever and appropriate 
notches. At his leisure and at any moment the driver moves 
the short lever into the notch representing the gear which he 
expects to use next. For example, if he is climbing a steep hill 
or approaching a traffic vortex with the car pulling on top gear, 
he slips his short lever into the notch of his third, second or 
even first gear—whichever he considers desirable. Nothing 
happens. The car continues to progress on the gear which was 
previously engaged. But in a few moments he finds the gradient 
stiffening, or his bonnet nears the swirl of Piccadilly Circus, 
All he has to do is to depress a pedal occupying the position 
usually consecrated to the clutch. Instantly, without noise, 
shock or jar, the car itself changes the gear. He has produced 
a quite difficult and complex mechanical effect by no greater 
effort than a brief and firm pressure on a pedal. On a standard 
car he would have been compelled to time very perfectly five 
separate actions ; and this sequence is so awkward that not one 
driver in a hundred normally executes it perfectly under the 
more difficult emergencies. 

* 





* * 


This is not to say that the new gearchange is absolutely fool- 
proof. For example, if a driver changes up on to top gear 
before his car has gathered sufficient way, the engine will knock 
and labour precisely as if the change had been made with a 


CONTREXEVILLE 
COSTS YOU LESS. 


The regular drinking of any im- 
ported water adds considerably to 
the cost of medicinal treatment. 
Contrexéville is an example. If 
you are taking this water, make a 
point of trying Bishop's Contrexé- 
ville Varalettes. They can be 
obtained of any chemist, in bottles 
of 50 for 1/9, or 150 for 3/9. 
Based upon the published analysis 
of the Spring, Bishop’s Contrexé- 
ville Varalettes contain in a state of 
purity the medicinal constituents of the 
Spring, and one tablet dissolved in half 
a tumbler of water yields a water which 
possesses all the valuable curative proper- 
ties of that drawn from the Spring, and 
is equally beneficial in its effect upon 
the system. Why not get a supply from 
your chemist to-day and try them? 
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aN | The makers will send a Special Advertising Size Bottle, 
price 6d., also Booklet “ How to Enjoy Mineral os 
Treatment at Home,” post free on receipt of Od. 
Address: Alfred Bishop, Ltd., (Dept. N.S.), 
52 Spelman Street, London, E.1. 
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THE WILD PARTY 


A NARRATIVE PoEM BY 
JOSEPH: MoncurRE MARCH 
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Publication next Thursday. The Edition is strictly 
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A New Book by 


Dr. Marie Stopes 


D.Sc., Pu.D. 
&c., &c. 


ENDURING 
PASSION 


Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 6s. net. 
By post 6/4. 











now in its 640th thousand ; 

containing further mew  con- 

tributions to the solution of 

sex difficulties, with special 

reference to the problems of 
middle life. 
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The continuation of 
MARRIED LOVE 
: 
: 


PUTNAM 


24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2 | 

















Why not get back 
to the delights of 
Pre-War Smoking ? N 


pinet-Spun 


is again obtainable at A» per ounce pkt. B/- per 2 oz. tin. 
R. & J. HILL, LTD., The Spinet House (Estd. 1775). LONDON. 








READY TO-DAY 


POLITICAL 
MEMOIRS 


By H.R.H. PRINCE 
NICHOLAS OF GREECE 
Author of “ My Fifty Years,” etc. 
In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 21s net 
H.R.H. Prince Nicholas of Greece will be remembered for his auto- 
biography which appeared last year. In the present book he deals 
with the political activities with which he has directly and indirectly 


been associated, and the result is a volume which is at once vitally 
interesting and revealing. 


THE GREATEST HOAX IN HISTORY ! 


A SHAM PRINCE 


By HARRY DOMELA 


Handsomely bound in cloth. 12s 6d net 








Daily Mail: “Sham Prince’s own story. . . . Man who fooled 
Potsdam society . . . gives a very amusing account of the hoax.” 
Evening News: “A Prison Biography . .. some of the situations 


he describes are truly amusing ... he gives vivid descriptions.” 
Daily Sketch: “‘ Berlin Beggar,’ ‘Image of the Kaiser’ i. a 
astounding story . . . more wonderful than any fairy tale is the 
story of Harry Domela, a young Baltic German who impersonated the 
eldest son of the ex-Crown Prince of Germany, and had a series of 
astounding adventures.” 

Manchester Daily Dispatch : “The sketch of his escapades, which 
he wrote while in prison, makes what would be called a ‘human 
document’ of rare interest, both to the psychologist and the general 
reader.” 

Daily Mirror : “The autobiography of an adventurer, Harry Domela 
tells in an amusing book how the aftermath of War reduced him to 
the streets, and how he came to embrace a career of social adventure.” 





Send for Autumnal List No. 47. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 


Also Publishers of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
and WOMAN, 1/- each Monthly. 


RVVVVVVVYVVVYVVVVVVVY 
CASSELL BOOKS 


MEMORIES AND REFLECTIONS 
1852-1927 


by THE EARL OF 


OXFORD & ASQUITH 


“* Worthy of one who was essentially a scholar 
and a gentleman.” —Spectator. ‘ Full of good 
things ’—New Statesman. “* Stately, dignified, 
sincere.’’—Public Opinion. ‘Of surpassing 
interest.’’—Referee. Two volumes, 16 half- 
tone plates, £2 2s. net the set. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF ROSSETTI 
“ This book is absorbing.”—Times. “ A sen- 
sational contribution to literary history.’”’— 
Evening Standard. “Sereneand compassionate 
and setting the truth above all else.””—Morning 
Post. 5/- net. 


FRANZ SCHUBERT 


THE MAN AND HIS CIRCLE 
by NEWMAN FLOWER 
“Mr. Flower makes his subject live.”— 
Sunday Times. ‘A joy from start to finish.” 
—Sir Landon Ronald in the Musical News. 
Coloured Frontispiece and 28 plates in 
Rembrandt. 15/- net. 


THROUGH EUROPE 
AND THE BALKANS 


by LT.-COL. P. T. ETHERTON and 
A. DUNSCOMBE ALLEN 
“4. vivid and thrilling account of this pioneer- 
ing journey of 6,000 miles by road.—Yorkshire 
Herald. 32 half-tone plates. 12/6 net. 


CASSELL’S 
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standard mechanism. If a driver changes down into bottom 
gear when his car is travelling at 40 m.p.h. on top gear, there 
will be a violent deceleration, and his passengers’ noses may be 
stubbed against their windscreens. But there will no longer 
be the least difficulty about the actual gearchanging; and 
if smooth driving is desired, it will only be necessary to suit 
the gearchange to the speed of the car and the revolutions of 
the engine, and that within quite broad limits. The device 
has been very thoroughly tested on the road, and I see no reason 
to anticipate any trouble with it. Indeed, history is likely to 
repeat itself. The } patents will be circumvented by rival manu- 
facturers, wherever possible; and licences will be taken out 
when several makers have exhausted the various dodges by 
which royalties can be side-stepped. Gearboxes of this type 
are likely to become standard within a year or two, except 
perhaps on the very cheapest cars ; and the clumsy driver wiil 
enjoy his roadwork proportionately, whilst there will be a smail 
reduction in accidents, and a substantial reduction in gear 
noises. The cost of the option on the 80 h.p. chassis is £50, 
and on the 20 h.p. chassis £35. R. E. Davipson. 
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HERE are some the present boom in 
speculative stocks, but the professional clement may 
slic will take 

vares. People should not be misled by 


CITY 


signs of a halt in 





ied upon to go on as long as the pul 
any portion of their 

the statements in the case of some of these issues, that they 
have been over-subscribed so many times. What happens not 
infrequently is that a large proportion is taken 


issue, 


firm before the 
while certain people have good reason to know that they 
will receive good allotments if the demand is up to ex 
In these circumstances, tt does not take many aaa 


tions from the public to cause a large over-subser 


ctations. 





tion, and so 





long as outsiders will come in to buy at a premium, this sort of 


game will go on. The British Americ an Tobacco bonus has 


ier mystified the market, as it is not quite clear v 


rati 
the new company whose shares are going to be d 
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it 
own. American stocks 


weck r two would n 


keep up, but a setback 


























i public ut S or copper stox 

are ips a shade firmer, but without much busi i must 
confess to being euad od that Giameond sh ‘ I etter. 
During the past few weeks I have been in the three great dianiond- 
polishing centres of Europe, and i i : ired that 
business was brisker than it rs, there being 
absolutcly no unemploym After low 
prices at the auctions, tea seems to be iniprovine—particularly 
Ceylons. This market is probal worth attention ;: the 
I nent Even rubbe ‘es ShOW a Ve { vement 
but it will probably t ! nonth ; t position 
here is clear cnough to justify any pronoun i Fi 

The number of new issues now appe must the nati 
of a record and some of vi t to | { ) 
the period of the South Sea Bubble as the present day. On 
donday, ‘Tuesday and Wednesd iy of this week no than 
nineteen public offers were advertised. Small wonder that a 
few astute people | buy newspaper shi 
‘his is one of the rea rather freqi ily to 
recommend shares of 5¢ ted Anclo-Atiant 
Ordinary (52s. Gd.) and Carmelite Arust 
(21s.), which have large hares of companic 
owning the popular pres A disturbing feature is that so many 


f the oe , . 
OF tie CoOnipanies formed are new undertakins 


I I suppose il 
, 
agoes not occur to one ap; 


slicant in a hundred +a 1 that in 





these cases the question of management is of vital importance. 
Tr 1 

in the case of old-established businesses bois turned into public 
companies, continuity of management is generally arranged ; 


in the case of the new ventures, if business is seriously contem- 
plated by the promoters, the management has to be provided. 
I came across the case the other day of one of the numerous new 
gramophone record companies for which a certain gentleman 
had been appointed manager at a salary of £2,500 per annum, 
with a share in the profits. Previous experience of that gentle- 


man’s activities puts me in a position to say that the sooner the 
company is liquidated the more likely are the shareholders to 
get some of their money back ; but that does not alter the fact 
that the 1s. shares stand at sev ‘eral hundreds per cent. premium. 





Some of the gentlemen who are now floating companies, having 
tasted blood and found out how easy it is to kill their prey, have 
advanced a step further, and not content with persuading the 
public to pay, say, £100,000 for some device or process which 
vannot even be patented, follow it up with another company 
possessing the ‘“‘ foreign rights,’’ and then actually in some cases 
bring out yet another company for the ostensible purpose of 
selling the product of the others. As in each case the chief 
promoter may make something like £30,000 profit in cash, and, by 
working up the shilling shares to a premium, sell a large number 
of shares which he has either presented to himself or subscribed 
at par, and as expenses and commissions to intermediaries 
absorb, say, another £20,000, the public may, if it is lucky, 
get 10s. of value for every pound it subscribes. I venture to 
prophesy, however, 
these companies will } 
hence ; 


xe absolutely worthless three or four years 
but the promoters may be baronets. 
* 2 * 

So far as company promoters are concerned, it looks as though 
their efforts were divided between making either photographic 
machines (or operators concealed as machines) or automatic 
machines generally the object of the next boom. Several 
companies owning patents, with schemes or ideas for improving 
automatic machines, are in course of formation. I observe that 
one company has come out this week with a foolproof automatic 
vending machine. I know nothing as to the merits of that 
concern, but have to thank it for giving me the idea of a fool- 
proof investing machine. In the present state of public imbe- 
cility the easiest way of making money seems to be to float com- 
panies, so it might be possible to start one for the manufacture 
of an automatic yeeene machine. The idea would be that 
each time the owner felt tempted to apply for shares in a new 
company, or act upon a tip, he wrote out a cheque and inserted 
it in the machine (which would consist of a box with a slit in it), 
and that twice a year he emptied it and put the cheques in the 
fire. He would thus achicve much the same nominal result as 

i¢ had invested in the ordinary way, but without detriment 
o his bank account. I wonder if anyone has endeavoured to 

ke a calculation as to how many gramophone records would 
have to be bought 
in the country, if a 





Yr annum by cach man, woman and child 
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manufacturing these necessities were to fulfil their prospectus 


Needless to say, _the present company-promoting 
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: Claims Patd 
£12,000,000 £36,000,000. 
i ge 
GENERAL | 
ACCIDENT FIRE & LIFE 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, LTD. 


ESTABLISHED 1885. 


EVERY CLASS OF INSURANCE BUSINESS 
TRANSACTED. 


Chief Offices: 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH, SCOTLAND. 
GENERAL BUILDINGS, ALDWYCH, LONDON, W.C. 2. 


Director and General Manager: 
F. NORIE-MILLER, Esg., J.P. 
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Te ENSURE the regular delivery of THE NEW STATESMAN it is 
necessary for every reader either 
(1) To become a Postal Subscriber 

or (2) To place a definite order with a Newsagent. 

A Postal Subscription costs:— 


One Year 
Six Months 8 x we eee eee tee 
Three Months ,, 


post free ... eee 30s. Od. 


15s. Od. 
7s. 6d. 


and should be addressed to The eats ‘THE NEW STATESMAN, 
- 2. 


” . . eee 


10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C 
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Inquiries to: 


THE CO-OPERATIVE 
WHOLESALE SOCIETY 


LIMITED. 


Bankers, 1 Balloon St., Manchester 
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NORVIC STYLE 818. 
In fine Patent Colt skin 
with plain cap - 33/9 


1 SHOE as good as a‘ Norvic’ 
is not produced by chance or 

in haste. It is the result of care- 
ful choice of matured materials, a 
tradition of fine craftsmanship in 
| the factory, and lasts designed in 
strict conformity with normal foot 
shapes. Any normal foot can be 
comfortably fitted with a ‘Norvic’ 


e shoe. 


MORVIC & MASCOT 
Shoes for Men of Quality 
v 














Write for Style Booklet to Norvic Shoe (o., Norwich. 
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An Overcoat that looks as good 
as new is as good as new, 
generally speaking, and any 
Overcoat which is not actually 
worn out will look as good as 
new when scientifically cleaned 
and pressed in the “ Achille 
Serre Way.” May we send 
you a copy of our illustrated 
Brochure “‘Sartorial Sensibility.” 


Achille Serre 1 


Head Office and Works: 
Hackney Wick 
London, E.9 


BRANCHES AND AGENTS ALMOST EVERYWHERE 
R.27 




















FOR THOSE 
WHO HAVE 
ELECTRIC 
LIGHT 







THE WONDER RADIO SET OF THE YEAR 


THE GAM-BRELL 
SCREENED GRID FOUR 
Works off your electric light 


Prices Complete 


For Direct current, 


anahintie supply. No Batteries. No Accu- 
Alt on or ; mulators. 
—ak ' You just connect your set to che 


electric light as you would a 
standard lamp, and perfect ren- 
dering of Radio Programmes is 
always at your command. 


GAM-BRELL MAINS RECEIVERS 


Hear one at home without any obligation. 
Write for “Mains Brochure.” 


GAMBRELL RADIO LIMITED, 


Other Models from 
£15 .0.0 upwards. 














Buckingham House, Buckingham Street, Strand, London, W.C. 2. 








On smoking | 


terms with 


THAT SECRET BLEND ,OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert and Butler, Established 1836, Branch of The 
Imperial Tobacco Co (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.34 
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‘The Edinburgh esctine 


Edited by HAROLD COX. 
OCTOBER, 1928 8vo. 7s. Gd. net. | 
TEN YEARS OF CENTRAL EUROPE | 
By R. Bruce Locknart 
THE 7 OF MINOS "By R. C. Bosanqusr 
me — OF ao 
r J. A. R. Margrorr, M.P | 
RURAL i ISFIGUREMENT Hersert M. VavcHan | 
= ae PEASANT ANB _ FUTURE | 
y W. H. Monetann, C.8.1., C.L.E » | 
THE 7 MECHANIZATION OF THE ARMY | 
By Col. J. F. C. Futter, C.B.E., 
— a a HOUSE OF CAETAND a THE MIDDLE 
C. W. Previre-Orton 
MOTOR TRANSPORT AND ITS REAL COST 
By ALLEN 
THE 7 OMAN LEGIONS By Sir oon Oman, M.P. 
MEDIEVAL LATIN POETR RY By F. Wricut 
BOLSHEVISM AND ASIA By Prince ry LosaNOWROSTOV8KY 
SAFEGUARDING By Harotp Cox 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED BOOKS By H. P. Marswaty 


The English Historical Review 


Edited by C. W. PREVITE-ORTON, M.A. 
OCTOBER, 1928. Royal 8vo. 7s. 6d. net 
Articles. 

PAPAL PROVISION AND ROYAL RIGHTS OF 
PATRONAGE IN THE EARLY FOURTEENTH 
CENTURY By Miss Ann Deexey 

THE MILITAR EXPEDITION OF SIR CHARLES 
MORGAN TO GERMANY, 1627-9 
By Professor E. A. BELLer 

THE TREATY OF ABO AND THE SWEDISH 8UC- 

ESSION By Sir Ricuarp Lopez, LL.D., Litt.D. 

JOHN HORACE ROUND 
By Professor James Tart, Litt.D., F.B.A. 

HENRY WILLIAM CARLESS DAVIS 
By Professor F. M. Powicke, D.Litt., F.B.A. 

Notes and Documents. Reviews of Books. | 

Short Notices. Index to Vol. XLIII. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 














fs Paternoster tow, London, | E. nC. 4. 














WINTER SONATA 





By 
DOROTHY EDWARDS 
Author of “ Rhapsody” 
ea 
WISHART & COMPANY 
19 Buckingham Street, W.C.2 


| 
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Edward Arnold & Co. 


A Sympathetic Egyptian Library. 


THE TRANSIT OF EGYPT 
By Lt.-Col. P. G. ELGOOD, C.M.G. 18s. net. 


The author’s intimate and sympathetic treatment of the 
difficult post-war years will enable the reader to view 
Egyptian affairs in their true perspective. 








Foreword by the EARL of BALFOUR, K.G. 
THE EMPIRE IN THE NEW ERA 


By the Rt. Hon. L. S. AMERY, M.P. 15s. net. 


These speeches, delivered by the Dominions Secretary on 
his Empire tour, deal comprehensively with the Govern- 
ment’s plans for Imperial co-operation and development. 


FROM DAY TO DAY, 1914-1915 


By the Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT SANDHURST, G.C.S.L., 
G.C.LE. 18s. net. 


The war diary of the then Lord Chamberlain, which 
vividly depicts the reactions of English Society to 
catastrophe of 1914. (Ready next Thursday.) 


A SAHARAN VENTURE 
By Lt. DONALD CAMERON. Iilustrated. 18s. net. 


An account of an intrepid journey from Nigeria to Algeria 
across trackless deserts and through remote oases. 


(Ready uext Thursday.) 





Completion of Professor ELTON’S Great Work. 


A SURVEY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, 
1730-1780 (Ready next Thursday.) 
By Professor OLIVER ELTON. Two volumes. 32s. net. 


SOME RAMBLES OF A SAPPER 


By Brig.-Genl. H. H. AUSTIN, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.O. 
Illustrated. 16s. net. 


A HISTORY OF THE KING'S REGI- 
MENT (LIVERPOOL) Vol. I: 1914-1915 


By EVERARD WYRALL. With Maps and Iilustra- 
tions. 7s. 6d. net. De Luxe Edition, 21s. net. 


THE UNCONVENTIONAL GARDEN 
By Sir ARTHUR HORT, Bart. 10s, 6d. net. 


PROBLEMS OF INSTINCT AND 
INTELLIGENCE 





By Maj. R. W. G. HINGSTON, M.C. 10s. 6d, met. 
New Novels 
THE SHADOW OF ABDUL 
By H. K. GORDON, Author of “Prem.” 7s. 6d. net. 


This novel of Anglo-Indian social life and race feeling, 
by an author who knows India well, gives a faithful picture 
of the forces at work in the country to-day, 


A DRUG IN THE MARKET 


By feng a BAINES, Author of 
Poppy,” . 6d. net. 


An comin gett story dealing with a plot to 
obtain possession of a witch-doctor’s antidote for sleeping- 
sickness and thus prevent the development of a rich Vines 
territory. 


EDWARD ARNOLD @& CO. 
London: 41 & 43 Maddox Street 
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Secretary to the Executive Boar 
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°S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
































fi Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
3 of ider ld High ] The aim of the ool is to 
dev hara lect and healthy growth of the child for the 
com to « I self-expression, to increase resource and 
1 <, The girls w be e} 1 for the Universities, 
nd for advanced work in > or Art. Fees, inclusive of E 
, Dancing, Cookery, 2 guineas a year, rrard’s Cross is 3 . 
is on gravel soil, Th use is delightfully situated in its own ¢ 








ADMINTON SCHOOL for Girls, Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 
(Recognised by the Board of Education.) 
Chairman of Advisory Council: J. ODERY SyMEs, EsQ., M.D, 





Headmistre Miss B. M. BAKER, B.A. 
The School Estate of 114 acres is situated in a bracing position on high ground 
close to open country, and within easy reach of Bristol. Individual Time-tables, 
Preparation for Universities. School Journeys Abroad, Junior Branch, For 


further particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
4 PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
i. & ] ent Street, W. 1. 
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HASE (not by the police) 


1o Great 


ED TO PUI 
er,’’—Write, Box 447, NEW STATESMAN, 
, W.C. 2 
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} ISH APPLES. Blenheim Orange, 15/6 per 40 ibs. cart. 
1.—Mrs. LEARED, Elmstone Hardwicke, Cheltenhan 
EAL SHETLAND PU Cardigans, etc 
i of Shetland Woollies, yersonaily for you by 
plain or in th us * terns, from the reals 
native wools. At S$ price LESS THAN SHOP 
postcard for illustrated booklet ) S.T.51, WM. D. Tonnson, Mid 
RIVATIE CLASSES in elementary and advanced Russian 
Term be on October 29th. Fee for course of six lessons, 1 guinea.—Box 





446, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn 
L Booklet free,—Regent Inst., Dept. 191 Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 5. 
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AN IMPORTANT LECTURE 


“‘ The Foreign Policy of the U.S.A.,” 
“ The U.S.A.—Peace-making or New 
Imperialism,” 
will be given at 


THE CAXTON HALL 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 24th, 


at 8 p.m., 


by S. K. RATCLIFFE. 
Chairman: J. A. HOBSON. 


Tickets, 6d. each, from U.D.C., 34 Victoria Street, S.W. 1, or at the door. 





THEATRES 
ROYALTY. (Gerrard 2690.) Every Evening at 8.30. 


Berry Jackson presents “ BIRD IN HAND.” 
A Comedy by Jchn Drinkwater. 





CERINCERINCEHINE HIE HINEHINEHINERINERINEHINERINEHINERINERD 
First, Second and Third 





Matinees Thursday and Saturday at 2.30. 








COURT (sleane 5137.) MONDAY NEXT at 8.15. 
(Subsequently at 8.30.) Mats., Thurs. and Sat., 2.30. 
FORTUNATO 


an 
THE LADY FROM ALFAQUEQUE, 
By Serafin and Joaquin Alvarez Quintero. 
(English Version by Helen and Harley Granville-Barker.) 











TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, 

ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 

condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided. 
METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele: Holborn 6182. 





REPORT- 





UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 





YPEWRITING of all kinds undertaken personally by expert. 


—Miss Roberts, 5 Dulverton Mansions, Gray’s Inn Road, W.C. 1, 





YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Transiations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs, SLATER, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chancery 8380. 





Co-operative Investment 
Trusts 


Five per cent. (Minimum) 
Withdrawable Preference 
Shares 


offer 
HIGH YIELD—5% on shares held for a 
short period and 53% on shares held 
for six months prior to certain dates, 
3 payable without deduction of tax. 
SAFETY OF CAPITAL — Amount of As 
Preference shares may not exceed one- 
third of Ordinary share capital, which 
to-day exceeds £2,500,000. 
UNEQUALLED SECURITY—Every £5 
of Preference shares has behind it £20 
worth of invested capital. 
CERTAINTY OF DIVIDEND—On the 
basis of the present income the Pre- 


3 
ference dividend is covered over four 
times. 
COMPLETE INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED 
BY FILLING IN AND POSTING COUPON BELOW. 
f First, Second and Third Co-operative 9 
Investment Trusts 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
Please send me full particulars ef your Preference Shares. g 


Name 

















I Address 
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ISS E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 
Translations.—52 Rupert Street, Piccadilly. Gerrard 1737. 





YPING AND INDEXING accurately and neatly carried out. 
Technical and Scientific Work a speciality —THE QuIxET BUREAU, 20 Outer 
Temple, W.C. 2. 





ROMPT, efficient typing guaranteed, by expert with R.S.A. 
Certificate and new machine, All classes of work. Commended by leading 
authors.—Mrs. N. CROSSLEY, 26 Park Mansions, N.W. 4. 


UROPEAN TRANSLATION BUREAU, the trusted translators 
of many leading firms, insurance companies, etc., for all literary and com- 


mercial translations. Obscure languages a speciality.—2z9 King William 
Street, E.C.4. (Entrance, 14 Crooked Lane). Central 28709. 








EADERS of “ THE NEW STATESMAN ”’ are invited to use 
the advertisement columns of that journal for the purpose of 
making known their wants. Small prepaid advertisements 

are charged at the rate of One Shilling and Ninepence per line per 
insertion. (A line comprises about nine words.) One line should be 
added for Box Numbers. Substantial reductions are allowed for a 
series of insertions, details of which will be sent on application to the 
Advertisement Manager, THE NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen 
Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














VARICOSE VEINS 
VANQUISHED. 


Marvellous Success of 
** Spiralese ”’ Seamless Supports. 


Our 20 years’ experience in treating Varicose 
Veins proves the undoubted superiority of 
“ Spiralese” Seamless Supports over anything 
ever offered to sufferers. They are made to 
measure, but at 50 per cent. less than the 
cost of ordinary Elastic Hosiery. 

Avoid the great danger of oie | Veins, Ulcers, 
Eczema, etc., caused by wearing ill-fitting Bandages 
and Ordinary Elastic Steckings. Do away with un- 
sightly and uncomfortable appliances. ‘‘ Spiralese” 
is almost invisible beneath silk stockings. Send to- 
day for Free Booxet describing the “ Spiralese ” 
treatment, 


BEASLEY’S SPIRALESE DEPT. 69B, 
26, Charing Cross Rd., London, W.C. 2. 




















e WE NEED 
AMMUNITION! © 


About 34,000 children who could not otherwise have 
afforded a holiday were sent to the country for a fortnight 


this summer through the generosity of those who supported 
our FUND. 


Will you send us ammunition for next year’s attack? A 
fortnight’s holiday costs £1 per child. 


Children’s Country 
Holidays Fund 


Lady Carson, Room S., 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. 2. 








NCR I ERS ET I 








RNL 


EACH YEAR 


We need 1,009,000 contributions of 


FIVE SHILLINGS 


to provide and maintain the whole Life-Boat Service. 
Please send your 5/- to-day and he 


“ONE IN A MILLION.” 


The Institution is supported solely by voluntary contributions. 
OVER 61,500 LIVES SAVED. 
Will you give now, and remember the Life-boats in your Will? 


The EARL OF HARROWBY, 
Honorary ‘Treasurer. 


5/- 5/- 


GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., 
Secretary. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
Life-Boat House 22 Charing Cross Read, London, W.C. 2. 
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ADVENTURES OF AN AFRICAN SLAVER * 
By CAPTAIN CANOT. Edited by MALCOLM COWLEY. With 8 plates, 15s. net. 


This unique document is a story of slaving and piracy, smuggling and mutiny, sea-fights and carouses, on the Guinea Coast. Canot was a 
leader among the slavers. Suave, politic, and unforgiving, the natives called him Mr. Gunpowder. At the end of his career, sitting like 
Aloysius Horn before a scribe, he told his exploits to a journalist who has preserved his memory in this book for ever. 


CONTEMPORARY MOVEMENTS IN MEMOIRS OF THE a . 
EUROPEAN LITERATURE Translated by C. K. SCOTT-MO let ith an 
Edited by WILLIAM ROSE and J. ISAACS. Introduction by RICHARD ALDINGTON. bas gears Da 
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10s. 6d. net. 


an The first serious attempt to picture twentieth-century literature and These intimate confessions of a man of forty are no doubt genuine. NS 
a the effects on it of the Great War. England, France, Germany, Spain, Lauzun, whose amorous adventures had taken him across Europe, and - 
2 4, Italy, Russia, Scandinavia, etc., are illuminatingly treated by a group who had fought in the American War of Independence, appears in his 7 
‘3 of experts. autobiography as a gallant and romantic madcap. 4 
BX >) 
27, FAMILIAR LETTERS ON IMPORTANT SAMUEL RICHARDSON a 
«i OCCASIONS By BRIAN W. DOWNS, Fellow of Christ's College, \« 
&S By SAMUEL RICHARDSCN. Introduction by BRIAN Cambridge. With a portrait, 6s. net. N° 
74 W. DOWNS. 10s. 6d. net. This new volume in the Republic of Letters contains a full-length Ba 
K4 This delicious and little-known book of Richardson’s, full of humour, portrait of the sober-sided london tradesman who, in_ propagating 
SX conscious and unconscious, throws a curious light on the social, virtue, became the father of the sensational best-seller and one of the 8 
37 artistic, and moral moods of the man and his age. great international figures of his century. > 
(4 “& 
e(4 i 
gs ALLEGIANCE IN CHURCH AND STATE THE AMERICAN INDIAN FRONTIER Ss 
e7 By L. M. HAWKINS. 6s. net. By Professor W. C. MACLEOD. 13 maps. 25s. net. te 
4 This study of the Nonjurors in the English Revolution is described by ‘‘A story, epic and romantic, A vast amount of research has gone % 
$ Dr. Gooch in his Introduction as “‘ a singularly thoughtful, suggestive, to the making of his conclusions. His book will be a standard work } 


and well-balanced essay in the art of historical interpretation. She 
has chosen a theme of real interest, which has been unduly neglected.” 


LIBRARY OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


First two volumes of a series devoted to the borderland where psychology, sociology, and education meet. 


4< EMOTION AND DELINQUENCY THE CHILD IN PRIMITIVE SOCIETY ‘ 
: By L. GRIMBERG, MLD. 7s. 6d. net. By NATHAN MILLER, Ph.D. 12s. 6d. net. a 


Full of little-known ma:crial relating to children in savage and un- 
A discussion of the heredity, family history, environment, and mental developed societies, this in:portant contribution shows how the social 
make-up of 500 female delinquents, criminals in the making. heritage creates the character of the individual. 


on the subject. But it is also immensely readable.” 


ae ¥ 
—Birmingham Post. te 
“ 
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Broadway House, Carter Lane, London, E.C. 4 t) 




















THE FIRST OF A SERIES OXFORD BOOKS 


OF EXTRACTS Three 


Important Autumn Publications 
from the 


DIARY OF 
TOLSTOY’S WIFE 


appears in the current 


THE SPANISH LADY 
and Tuo Other Tales 


Translated from the Spanish of Cervantes by JAMEs Manpe 
in 1640, now illustrated in pen and ink and colour by 


DOUGLAS PERCY BLISS 


21s. net 





Published 


THE PEOPLE OF TIBET 
By Sir Charles Bell 
21f. net 


This is a companion volume to the same author’s Tibet Past 
and Present, illustrated, as was the former book, with photo- 


issue of 


THE SPECTATOR 


On Sale Everywhere To-day 
6d. 


graphs taken by Sir Charles in Lhasa and elsewhere. 
October 18th 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES M. DOUGHTY | 


By D. G. Hogarth 
18s. net 
This life of the author of Arabia Deserta has drawn plentifully 
upon letters and documents in possession of Doughty’s widow. 
In particular, many extracts are given from the journal which 
Doughty carried with him on his Arabian journeys, together 
with facsimile reproductions of many pages. “ag 


These Extracts are printed by arrangement 


with Messrs. Victor Gollancz, who will publish October 25th j 


the complete book on November 20th. OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


AMEN HOUSE E.C. 4 





















































Entered as second-class Mail Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office, 1928. Printed for the P: iet by W. ‘ : Fetter 
Lane, E.C.4; Published by the Statesman Pustisuinc Co., Ltp., 10 Great "Queen Street, now. late Ge” het 
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